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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
PORTER, &, QOATE Ss, 


PHI URDELPHIA 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY: or, The Natural 

History of the Birds of the United States 
Ttseteated waa Bi plates eqs ek Kg yy —— 
 — WILsoN.. With a life of the’ AX. by 
GEORGE ORD, F. BR. 8. 

With a continuation by CHAS. LUCIEN A- 
PARTE (Prinee ns). a vols., im 1 
8¥0. witn a folio Volume af carefuily colored plates, 


rgeoneearene 


bm 
gilt top, legantly half RTE 
For sale by all yeh RT bea oC 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Charming New Volume. 


MUSKINGUM LEGENDS, 


OTHER SKETCHES AND PAPERS, 
Descriptive of the Young Men of Germany and 
the Old Boys of America. 

BY STEPHEN POWERS. 
Tinted paper. Extra cloth. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sen 
mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price’ or 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers. 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 











12mo. $1.75. 


East and West Poems. 


By Bret HARTE. lvol. i6mo. Uniform with 
“ Poems,” and * The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
Beveled boards. $1.50. 


The book includes the poem pronounced before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University 
in June last, The Lost Galleon, numerous poems 
that have appeared in periodicals eince the publi- 
eation of Mr.Harte’s last volume, embracing Truta- 
ful James’ Answer to her Letter, Further Language 
from Truthful James, Sequel to Maud Miiller, A 
Newport Romance, A Greyport Legend, and several 
poems that are now first printed. The volume isa 
fresh proof of the varied genius and poetic power 
of the author,and will be cordially welcomed by 
the multitude of Mr. Harte’s admirers, 


*,* For sale Booksellers. 
ceipt of price y the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Price $2.25 by Mail, 


A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES C, JACKSON, M. D., 


Physician-in-Ghief for 20 years of “* Our Home on 
the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 
t@ Descriptive Circular sent free. 
AUSTIN, JA 
Dansville, 


Sent, post-paid on re- 





Address 
SON & CO., 
ivingston €o., N.Y 





CHICAGO, October 16, 1871. 
Churches, Schools, and Communities, 
desiring the services of 


Competent Organists and 


Teachers of Music, 


can hear of suitable persons by addressing the un- 
dersigned, stating the qualifications required, and 
giving suitable guarantees of remunerative sup- 
port. Many of the best teachers in the city are 
without homes or resources for the winter, except 
in so far as Providence opens new paths. 
Address, 
Ww. 8. B. MATHEWS, 
Care of Root & CADY. 





CHIGAGO, October 14, 1871. 


Home for the Friendless. 
Amidst this appalling calamity the Chicago Home 
for the Friendless has, in the providence of God 
been spared. It is the shelter of hundreds of des- 
titute jcreatures, But our revenue is swept away, 
and our patrons are penniless. When the first burst 
of sympathy is over, we fear we must fall. We are 
too poor to publish our monthly paper, which for 
nearly fourteen years has been the exponent of 
our needs. Ifevery one who reads this will send us 
a year’s subscription of a dollar weare saved. We 
shall then have hundreds of tongues with which 
to plead the cause of the homeless ones who flock 
here to be sheltered, fed, and clothed. 

Will you help us? 
A. SHACKLEFORD, Editor. 


Chicago aul the Areal Conflagration. 


acne ae ee as ends detailed aa* of Setanta’ cad 
~_* a de . 
ivid r- un its destruction by fire ; with scenes 





LAIN, 


& Co., 62 Union Pi,,C Hubbard Bros. 


7.3 Sansom 8t., ladeiphia 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York. 
OF JEWELRY in 
THREN SERS ais 
latest styles.) C.0. D.. y mk oa tee to 0} the 
No ry en for ap (aoe 
hie way, New York. 








lustraved f: Pho taken on the t. 
‘Agents Wanted. Addgoes CF. Fe OE tT: | the Am 
or 58 Murray St., New ay ord. §.Goodman 


“WONDERFUL POEMS.” 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S 


SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 


PRICE $1.50. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


AND 
WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50 per Year; 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subscribing 
for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 





Oc.ober, November, and December numbers of 
1siifree. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 





Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 
HE CRIGINAL $500 — 2 Sronine, 8 vels 


ana the New 10 vols... now read 
mbrace some of the best 8. 8. books ever offerea to 


a. . 

TGFRROR 4,00. Pyptigners. Boston. 
NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS wii 
be commenced in the September number of 

THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 

monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 


Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 


GERM4N AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


(Successers to Lespetne 6 Hour 


1,50, 2 : 


TR AURPERY, Norma 
Boe ast of tMe gone year 
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** Just what be represents them.”—Christian Union. 


-%1Cash Capital, ct. 12th, 1871, 
i Surplus, - - -:. - 








HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(EQUITABLE BUILDING) 
120 Broadway, New York. 


—— 


INCORPORATED 18652. 


$400.000 
125.000 


me 


Strength and Safety. 


We have lost largely by the Chicago fire, but we emerge from the 
°} trial confident of the future and proud of our strength. 


AFTER PAYING ALL OUR LOSSES BY THE GREAT FIRE, 


which will not exceed $225.000, and which we, have telegraphed our 
agents and adjusters to settle as speedily as possible and to draw for, 
we shall have over 


$525.000 Cash Assets. 


The percentage of our loss to our assets is 


LESS THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER LEADING COMPANY. 
The insuring public want a SAFE POLICY, and can get none safer |o 


than that of 
THE HANOVER. 


The record of our past and present is a warranty for our future 
Unshaken by disaster, conservative in our management, and sustained by 
the confidence and patronage of more than a thousand separate commun- 
ities, we fear no overwhelming reverse. Our steady progress is uncheck- 
ed, even for a day. 





DIRECTORS: 


BENJAMIN 8S, WALCOTT, President, : . No. 120 Broadway. 
PHILIP W. ENGS : ” Firm of P. W. Engs & Sons, 131 Front St. 
D. WILLIS JAMES Firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., Cliff St. 
MORRIS K. JESUP . Firm of M. K. Jesup < Co., Liberty St. 
JOHN A. GRISWOLD, Firm of John A. Griswold & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
EMIL SAUER ? President German-American Bank, 120 Broadway. |F 
GEORGE A. FELLOWS 111 Broadway. 
SALEM H. WALES : 520 Fifth Avenue. 
CHARLES PITT Firm of Charles Pitt & Son, 60 Lafayette Place. 
ARNOLD A. LEWIS 74 Beaver Street. 
DANIEL CHAUNCEY ‘ President Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn. 
JAMES P. WALLACE President N. Y. Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
ROBERT 8S. BUSSING . Firm of Bussing & Crocker, 32 Cliff Street. 
WILLIAM H. LEE, Firm ‘of ae ages: & Co., 30 & 32 Howard St. 
HENRY ADAMS . 9 Old Slip. 
EDWIN C. BURT . 27 Park Row. 
DANFORD KNOWLTON Firm of D. Knowlton & Co., 94 Front St. 
WM. M. PRICE Firm of W. M. Price & Co., Maiden Lane. 
PAUL WORTH . ; 27 Pearl St. 
ELIHU L. MIX 

WM. A. BROWN . Firm of Wm. A. Brown, H. Rice, 129 Broad St. 
SAMUEL H. ROKENBAUGH : St. James Hotel, Broadway. 
JAMES E. SOUTHWORTH President Atlantic Bank, Nassau St. 
JAMES STUART . Firm mi J. & J. Stuart & Co., 33 Nassau St. 
EDWARD BRIDGE 3 Broadway. 
DEXTER FAIRBANK Elizabeth, N. J. 
JAMES HASLEHURST . . Firm of Haslehurst & Bro., 

AARON B. BELKNAP . ‘ 20 Exchange Place. 
SIMON DE VISSER 26 Exchange Place. 
GEORGE L. KENT : . Firm of Kent & Co., Broadway. 
ADDISON F. ROBERTS Firm of L. Roberts & Co., South 
ELISHA A. PACKER’ - ‘ 4 111 Broadway. 
E. L. CORNING : 84 South St. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES ” Firm of R. R. Graves & Co., Wall St. 
WM. 8S. WALLACE Firm of Wallace & Gould, 129 Broad St. 
DAVID E. GREEN ’ Firm of Green Bros., Pearl St. 
M. LEHMAN . Firm of Lehman Bros., 133 Pearl St, 
WM. H. BRIDGMAN : - 120 Broadway. 


i. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
HENRY KIP, Assistant Secretary, 
THOS. JAMES, Agency Actuary. 


The Hanover has Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 
United States. 





LEMUEL FREEMAN, Agent, 215 Montague 8St., Brooklyn. 


LARCEST 


FINE RETAIL 


STOCK 


Gent’s, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


IN THE WORLD, 


BROKAW BROS. 


4th Ave,, opp: Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Place, & 


NEW YORK. 








** Magnificent Works.” — Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Wife of a Vain Man. 
‘Fenqeigtes 14 Mien Suga Bore and Miss MARIS 
per, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 
= hoe ee i. semen Schwartz are among the 


best. as quaint, and full of good sketches 
of human nature.’’—Springfeld ad Republican. 


BY THE SAME ‘AUTHOR 
Cullt and Innocence. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


“ A thrilling and romantic drama is constructed 
—— keeps the attention riveted to the end, and 
e dénouement of which will perneee surprise the 
most experienced novel- —Home Journal, 


Birth and Education. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1 50. 

“A novel of modern Swedish life. written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.””—Round Table. 

Gold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

“A romance whose interest never Id'be read by its 

pening to its close, and which we 
every ambitious woman.”—N. Y. Ch. A 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene 8t., New York. 





A NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Prefaee. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Equitable Building, No. 120 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, 
Assets, July 1, 1871, 





- $400,000 00 
1,008,135 73 


This Company has no Agencies 
and is not affected by the great 
Fire in Chicago. 


DIRECTORS : 


JAMES M. HALSTED, . . President. 


ROBERT L. STUART, of R. L. & A. Stuart. 

LEGRAND B. CANNON, Pres’t Champlain Trans<- 
portation Co. 

MOSES ‘A. HOPPOCK, of M. A. Hoppock & Co. 

ROBERT HOk, of Robert Hoe & Co. 

LORING ANDREWS, of Loring Andrews & Sons. 

ROBERT W. KODMAN, late of W. W. DeForest & Co. 

WINTHROP 8. GILMAN; of Gilman, Son & Co. 

JOHN H. BROWER, of J. H. Brower & Co. 

THOMAS 8. YOUNG, of T. 8. Young & Co. 

MATTHEW ARMSTRONG, of M. Armstrong & Co. 

JOHN T. MooRg, late of C. W.and J.T. Moore & Co 

JOHN K. Myers, of Halsted, Haines & Co. 

WALTER EDWARDS, late of Edwards, Man & Par- 
sons. 

JAMES R. TAYLOR, late of Taylor, Olmsted & Co. 

SIMEON BALPWIN, President New York Exchange 
Co. 

FRANCIS D. LOCKWOOD, of Badeau, Lockwood & Co 

ALLAN Hay, of Allan Hay & Co. 

JAMES H. FROTHINGHAM, of Howland & Froth- 
ingham. 

HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway.} 

GEORGE PALEN, of George Palen & Co. 

IsAAC H. REED, of Isaac H. Reed & Co. 

PARKER HANDY, 2% Nassau Street. 

JoHN T. TERRY, of E. D. Morgan & Co. 

HENKY DAY, of Lord, Day & Lord. 

FREDE. W. DOWNER, late of W. W. DeForest & Co. 

JOHN W. MoTT, late Presid’t U. 8. Warehouse Oo 

J. HUGH PETERS, of Booth & Edgar. 

JouN F. PR&GER, of Perry. Wendell, Fay & Co. 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, of David Dows & Co. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Brothers. 





THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
DAVID ADEE, Ass’t Secretary. 
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AGEN:+'‘Y 


AINA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD. 


$3,000,000 00 


Oash Oapital, - - 
As eis, July 1,1871, - 6.047.378 07 


NEw YORK, October 11, 1871. 
t?" The Loss of th s Company at Chicago will 
NO’ EXCEED TWO MILLION DOLLARS, 


Leaving an Unimpaired Capital 
of $3,000,000, with a Surplus of 
over $1,000,000, 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 


THE HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Incorporated 1810. 


Oach Oapital, - $1,000,000 
Assets, Oct. lst, $2,785,877 


HARTFORD, October 12th, 1871. 
To the Agents of th Hartford Fire Insurance Oo.: 
From reliable information from our General 
Agent at Chicago, after ap examination of his 
books, we estimate that our losses by the Chicago 
Fire will not exceed $1,200,000, which leaves us with 
Capital unimpaired and Assets of over $1,500,000. 


GEO. L. UHASE, Pres't. 
OFFiCE OF THE 
Phenix Insurance Company, 


No, (73 Broadway, 
New YORK, October llth, 1871. 

We are happy to inform the e ublic that the Phe- 
mix Insura: ce yx oy, » of Brooklyn, will pay 
ALL her losses in the Chicago fire, out of her net 
surplus, over all liabilities, leaving her sound and 
anxious for business. 

Our condition on October Ist. 1871, is as fonoet i 
Cash Capital 








“BLS 858,755 45 
93,736 33 


"$1,765,019 12 

Gi losses will not exceed in any 
350,000 00 

Ana we are fir rmiy of! the opinion ‘that 
the loss will not exceed.. 300,000 09 
The Phenix Insurance Compan ny, of Brooklyn, 
are to-day sound and solvent, and will pay all their 
loss in the Chicago fire out ‘of their net surplus. 
They dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the scene 
of disaster yesteiday, with instructions to settle 

all losses and pay the same in Ca 


ASH. 
We co — our patrons and ourselves on 
our geod fort 


STKPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


Cash Capital, - $1,000,000 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 


NEw YORK, October 10th, 1871. 

t@” THD LOSSES OF THIS COMPANY BY 
THE RECENT FIRE IN CHICAGO cannot ex- 
ceed a QUARTER OF A MILLION OF DOLLARS, 
which will be promptly paid as the various claims 
are adjusted. 

This Company will have remaining more than a 
Miltion of DoWars of good assets, as a guaranty to 
its policy-holders, and will continue to make Insur- 
ance on Buildings and Personal Property as here- 
’ tofore. 


Loss, etc., adjusted but wes ‘om om 
1st, 1871 — ve 7 





H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, V. P. and Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
No. 120 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, $400,000 00 
Assets July 1,1871, $1,008,136 73 


Tuis Oompany has NO AGENOIES 
aad but $33,000 at risk in OHIOAGO. 


JAS. M. HALSTED, President. 
THOS. M. THORNELL. Secretary. 


Church - Furniture 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
]. & R. LAMB, 

59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK, 

Send five P. O. Stamps for Catalogue. 
GENTS WANTED for J. T. Headley’s New 
Book, “ sacred Heroes and Martyrs,’ written 
in the author’s hap iest sty’e and surpassing h:s 
former works that have sold by the .000. The 


clergy and a are loud in its prais . B.B. TREAT 
& Co., Publishers, 654 Broadway, “ 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


The Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 
SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


WM. R. HORTON & SON, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


American Patent Sponge Company, 
524 BROADW1Y, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hote, NW YORE 

















Church Cushions, 
Mattrasses, Pillows, &c., &c. 
PATENT ELASTIC FELT. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 


HALF THE PRICE OF BAIR. 
§2"Send for Circular to 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 95 DUANE ST., N. Y. 





VALISES, SHOPPIN 
9. and TRAVELING BAG 

186 Fulton 8t., bet. ———s and Nassau 

New York. .C. TUOMBY, 











Estublished 1830, 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of their own manufacture, which have a 
standard roputation throughout the United States, 
viz. : 

The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

Tht Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 

All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and durt flues. 

Illustrated Catelogues aud Price-Lists sent on 
application. 


THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beckman Street, N. Y. 
(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To put tn the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 


As Improved for 1871. 
MAGEE FURNAOE—Portable and Briok. 
WALKER FURNACE— “ ™ 


MORNING GLORY FURNACE— 
Portable and Brick, 


IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 
HEATER. 


MORNING GLORY STOVES, &o., &o. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q. A. BUTLER & CO., 


92 Beekman St... near Cliff, 
New York, 


Expect Cold Weather. 


THE “BURTIS” 
BASE-BURNINC FURNACE 


has been pronounced by leadt, architects and 
scientific men THE MOST DHSIRABLE F 

NACE made, in that it has the largest radiating 
surtace, consumes its gases, is a perpetual burner, 
aud circulates the air in the purest state and largest 


volume. 
THE “BURTIS” 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


Improvement on the Morning Glory. 
Patented July 4. 1871. 

This wonderful Heater will sit in an ordinary 
fireplace, and will warm a nagrer an ee two sloping 
rooms ; LA is as cheerful as open fate e 
from dus req but ¢ one k ans the entire 
winter ; AR without an Equal int orl 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE "SRG LAR. 

BURTIS, GRAFF & RICE, 
206 Water Street, N. Y., cor. Fulton. 


SEWING-MACHINE SALES for 1870. 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 











THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, at the 
World’s Fair—constituted by the homes of the 
people—received the Faivais £ award of the highest 
sales, and have left all rivals far behind them, for 
} ed sold, in 1870, one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand,eight hundredand thirty-three machines, 
being more than forty thousand in advance of their 
sales of the gists a year, and over forty-four 
t and more than the sales of any other Com 
for 1870, as shown by the following figures 
SWORN returns of tne sales of Licenses: 
THE SINGER MANU uqeuesee 
COMPANY sold oer the Flo 
ence Sewing Machine Co......... 110,173 Machines. 
Sold over = e Wiloox &: Gibbs 
win: 98,943 do. 
92,831 do. 
gold over the \Grover: & ‘Baker 
Sewing Machine Co 70.431 do. 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co.. 52,677 do. 
Sold over the M4 ah & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co.. 44,624 do. 
all of which is mainly ‘owing ‘to the popularity of 
what is known as the “‘ NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
came, which is now fast finding its roula nto every 
well lated household.—For Circulars tea Gene 
full joulars of Machines, their Fol cases 
of many varieties of wood and finish. t theis 
tachments for numerous kinds of work, which, tin 
recently, it was thought that delicate fingers alone 
could perferm, as well as iculars about all arti- 
cles used by their machines, such as Twist, Linen 
read, ol Cotton, Oil, &c., &c., apply to any of 
their Authorized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


7 MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘““FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 

chine ores offered for Po ular favor. As the result 

oo yeare of experimen embodies ee many 

antages over others, which, Lay © excellent in 

their time, nee 00 “A ame ny this more 

modern product m bine: reguired 

qualities of SIMPLIOI YS SreeNer, DURA- 

ILit S a ‘ABIL We’ further 

ye ~y aaa by AOTUAL 

RA i 10N at od of our agencies. that it 

B 9 cen be more readily 

RATE ED, is more onwentent 

Pena tay} for OMLENG. CLEANING, and HAND. 

ING, «ill WEAR longer, 1.0 MORE and BETTER 

Laat! Ay a given amount of time and labor, and 

nally by, Its wonderful RANGE and CAPACITY 

= ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better Adi] to 

eet the general requirem2uts ofa FAMILY SEW. 
ING-Ma HINE than any other in we 2 ty 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE COMP’Y 


H4AHTFORE. CONN 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Tk A. ry +—( Kea blished 1852), a i e€ assori 

ment of Church, ar MT, arm, ano 
other Bells constantl max.e tu order 
Made of poucene — orale merereen Tin). Funs 
with Rotary M ings. the and most durable 
oer used. ALL n BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 
TOR 


Late Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon app!! 
on to sONE= & 10. Trey, 8.4 
or, 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lino 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a rior quality of Church, Acad 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Dgnuctory. Chime. Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Hou ‘arm and vther Bells 01 
pper and tin, mounted in the most approvec 


pure co 
ese UN EAE Sin BERET HE NS 


. Troy,N 


ul 
rom 

















MUSIC. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 
LOOMIS’S FIRST STEPS. 


A Course of Instruction in Music 
for Common Schools. 
By GEO. B. LOOMIS, 


Now Ready: 
NUMBER ONE. Price 165 cents. 
NUMBER TWO. Price 15 cents. 


NUMBER THREE. Price 3 cents. 


The three numbers will be forwarded by mail for 
examination on receipt of 45 cents. 








This series presents a simple graded course of 
instruction in Music adapted to the primary classer 
in our Schools—the very place where the study of 
Music should begin. Children should not only be 
taught to sing, but they should be taught at an 
early age to read Music; and jt is the design of 
these books to ald in accomplishing this result. 
They present the simple rudiments of the subject 
in a progressive series of easy exercises, accém- 
panied with such instruction as will make the way 
clear to teachers of very slim musical qualifica- 
tions. The steps are so giadual in their progres- 
siveness tbat the teacher can easily keep ahead of 
the class and lead them along. 


From Hon. HENRY KIDDLE, Supt. Schools, New 
York City. 


“ First Steps in Music, by Prof. George B. Loomis, 
seems to me admirably adapted for elementary 
instruction in that art. The method is on 
correct principles of teaching, and the lessons, 
dictated by a as and practical experience of 
Prof. Loomis, are such as to enable teachers gén- 
erally to apply them with facility and success.” 


From G. A. CHASE. Prin. Louisville, Ky., Female 
High School. 


“TJ have tried Mr. Loomis’s Plan with the little 
pupils in the school of a friend of mine. It is as- 
tonishing how delightedly and rapidly they learn 
the elements of vocal music. 1 never saw any- 
thing equai to the First Steps as an aid to primary 
instruction.” 


From 8. M. bs aha gf a, Hartford, Ct., High 
“1 know of no other attempt [Loomts’s First S prod 


so successful to bring the elementary principles o 
Se science down tothe comprehension of child- 

en.” 
From Prof. sear M. BUTLER, Teacher of Music 

in St. Louis Public Schools. 

“There is no good reason why our pupils ae 
not generally learn to sing by note; and we hop 
that superintendents, principals, and teachers Rf 
the common branches, as well as music teachers, 
will give Loomis’s series of music readers a care- 
ful examination, believing. as we do, that they are 
based upon natural principles, and that they fur- 
nish sufficient material for practice to make the 
study of vocal music in schools and classes plea- 
sant and profitable.” 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & O0.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


FULL OF LIFE. 
Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 





“Songs of Salvation,” by T. HB. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only #80ahundred. Send 2 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
43 Eighth 8t., New York. 


‘ Ready October Ist, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ohorus Bock, 


By FREDERIC H. PHASE. 


“-NOTULVATVS 











THE CRYSTAL Will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
{t has been —_ and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use of 
SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 

CHOIRS, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 
THE SOCIAL CIRCLE. 

The “ Crystal” contains 352 large pease: printed 
from new, clear type.and is arranged in! Four oro 

PART I. Contains a ¢ urse, 
on the subject of Musical Goteton, with cuarelses, 
scales oT Solfeggios. 

Contains pieces of an easy but progres- 
sive 4 written in different keys 

PAt.T IIL. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 
Chorusses for Musical societies and the Home 
circle 

PaRT IV. Contains Hymn tunes. Anthems, *en- 
tences and Chants adapted to the use of Choirs,and 
tor devotional eee in Schools and Colleges 

P 50 pe n. A single specimen copy 
fora Simited time, will be maailed post-paid to any 
address on receipt of $1.25. Specimen pages sent 
free on application. 

8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pablishers 


Cleveland, O. « 


““THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING eo ay AND cCONVEN- 
Ns. 


By H. R. } decom pay 


The talented and rising rand Conductor, 
rwsgg~ A of the SONG Gobue ORMAL COLLECTION, 


et 
Thee SONG KING censaie one p wy and 
ninet (cand ath of the opus Sitemen, 
Palm, etc., Cos S tis teh ba carger 
than pores Bre Fo PEER. is 
goles nd on the Yes Wetes. Rs a don." single. 
0 cov: 
popular “yy of the SONG ouny is shown by 
tne4 fact t of over 75,- 


reached an 
Py ‘ood the BONG G KT Gis is et t o reeu! 
of nearly tive 











THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, etc., of 
which more have been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in the country 
combined. All Belis warranted. C4 illustrated 


<atal e sont f free upon application 
a Sar R MENE BLY. West Troy, N. ¥ 





BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER! »nc:: 4 


years’ additi 
maguina, h-4 SON KiNG i is sn 
mirable 


M$ 0, ees thought, in a practical ana 
‘omm for Singing Classes. Conventions, and a Musvent 


8. 
mo INIATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
Ready Aug. 15. Pubmed et Leak. &PAov, 


lease send your nam: 
FREE. [ men of STA SPANGLED ED BANNER, 
the liveliest family paper published. 


ail. 75 cents a year; 3 mos., cts Grectenpen 
adress, BANNER, Hinsdale, 








The Very Best Church Music Book. 
Just Ready. 


THE SACRED CROWN: 
A COLLECTION OF 
New Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Motets 
and Chanta, 

For Public and Private Worship. 
Together  - & Complete and Practical System of 
L any yeh. nstruction, written pamely Se — 

large collection of four-part 8o' 


work ; 
aud Ghorusce tor Singing-Schools and daleal 
Conventions, 
F. HODGES. 


The hl kaged’ fro 4 and Conductor; Associate 
Editor of the very successful work, “ Jubilant 


Voices.” Ana G. * R, 
One of the OS at pot wy? y bngland Teachers. 
0; $13.50 per © douen. 
wo years in writing, ar- 


ce 
The +. By — spent tw 
ing and selectin his work, which, in addi- 
, nas a larger number, a 
ter selection of contribu- 





oter has produced. 
already for it. Orders will be answered in turn, 
and + pecial terms made to Teachers and ( horisters. 
by copies sent by mail post-paid on receipt 
o 00. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
SUNDAY 


V7 REMA LT T 
THE VALUABLE WEEKLY PAPER FOR ALL 
8.8. TEACHERS OF EVERY — 
DENOMINATION. 
A GREAT AND INCREASING SUCCESS 
ONLY $1.50 A YEAR, 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND LESSON LEAVES. 


143 Eighth St., New York. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








Belair Institute, 
A Pleasant Home, awh thorough instruction, the 
best of care, and mera! culture, for boys and 
ris. in a mr man’s famil Set vy ee ebvoro, 
‘Number of pare slimited. Addres: 
88 ANNIE L. GROUT. “Principal. 


Sidtioad Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
6th 





and 


edu- 
or other 
. 8. Mill- 


schools of 





DR. VAN NORMAN’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND wERMAN 
Family and Day School 


zB YOUNG LADIES AND CEU. DREN. 24 and 

2% West Sist Street, New York Will commence its 
Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. For full in- 
formation send for catalogue. 





Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury WN J. 
W. 8. MoNAIR, Principal. 





YONKERS MILITARY INSTITOTE. 
Formaking boys intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. 


Re- ns Se 
BENJAMIN Sago, Box 654, Yonkers, New 1 York. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers. Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and 
tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board. 
and washing. ll Term, August 31. Students ad- 
pia atanytime. Address, for Catalogue. 
JOBEPH HK. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 
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F. J. HUNTINCTON & CO., 
103 Duane St., N. Y. 


MUSIC BOOKS, 


Which sell by the Hundred thousand. 
The DULCIMER, The LUTE OF ZION, 
and THE THANKSGIVING, 
by Woodbury. 
THE SACRED LUTE, by Bradbury. 
THE PSALM KING, by Perkins. 
THE OLIVE BRANCH, by Cook. 
THE TONART, by Roberts. 
Price $1.50 retail ; $13.50 per dozen. 


THE SCEPTRE: 


A NEW 


Church Music Book for the People, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
THE SCEPTRE, 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERETT. 


This pew collection of Church Music, Anthems 
Glees, , With a concise but complete course ot 
Instruction or Singing Schools. 


Ready October ist. 


The Publishers confidently ftecommen! THE 
scares to Choirs and Singing Schools as just the 


wante: 

The Author. Dr. EVERETT. is widely and favor- 
ably known, particularly in the Middle and South- 
ern States, an . a8 @ gentleman of supertor 
musical ability. The “music in THE SCEPTRE is 
mostly new, and will be found pure ard elevating. 
but in an easy and popular style that cannot fail to 
please the masses. 

Great care has been bestowed =oee sae —— 
ment of THESCEPTRE. The metres embrace e 

variety in common use (including all those in the 
Methodist Hymn Book), and bes wontons indexes 
bave been made a 6 Halty. be Anthems and 
Opening Pieces are at tractive and practical. 

Price, One Dollar. To Choirs $10.50 per Dozen. 


A single specimen copy sent on receipt of $1.00. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome &t., N. Y. 


Successers to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Ditson & Co.’s 
STANDARD OPERAS. 


Ernani, Faust, Lucia, Lucrezia, Mar- 
tha, Nornth, Somnambula, Traviata, 
Trovatore, Marriage of Figaro, Fide- 
lio, Fra Diavolo, and Don Giovanni, 








Handsomely printed, unabridged, superior to all 
other editions in fullness, containing ali the for- 

eign and English words, and all the music, includ- 
ing that of the recitatives, Phy ee are. et sold for 
wt rey gatce of tee ‘gs => 2nd An. 

a a oad ree, for e abov: 

peice. ‘pinely ty bound in Boards for $2.00 each. 7 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 
A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection of three-part songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Con- 
cord and other celebra composers. Compiled by 
D. VY HOOD, 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 











Ov RMaER NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ACHER, Sunday-School Scholar, Little 

folks 1 Lesson Papers, burned. Shall supply all 
except November Teacher. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., 
Chicago. 
AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-class House in New England 


Vertical Ballwag, Suits and St Apart 
me Bathin ater wa - AF coer 





GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 
ETTING UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 











Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
ts, send for Price List, anda elub form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 

THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 3 VESEY ST., 
P.O. Box 5643.) New YoreE. 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome ieattanal 
is intended for use withovt boiling. A cup of de- 
lictous chocolate can be ma le with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & CoMPANY, 29 Cortlandt 8t., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and trade-mark on the label! 


AGENTS WANTED. 


30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 
One octavo volume of over 500 ‘es—the phate, 
tions alone costing Two Thousand Dollars 
The publishers of this v: Fat 4 yg re Maal work believe 
Volumes. Read- 

















that its sale will reach 100.0 
ers of choice and. unexceptionable literature will 


‘A volume full of Sparkl | ead and Curious In- 
8old exclusively by subscription. Prospectuses 
and rk will be issued. A 


now y,and the wo: gents 


wanted ever eere. For Circular and T; , ad- 
dress the Pub! _—— 


DE WITT C. STENT & CO., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 


CROSS & CROWN age 


One good Male 
this splendid e: 


or FemaleAgent 
tnducements. ddress PERINE 
lishe: 





nan oa in every 
Mod Extra 

rs, 66 and 68 READE 8T.. New ¥ 
GENTS WANTED—for the 


RB, Pub- 
FALL CAMPAICN. 

» Now ready for agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND sENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
Dg JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 

aby 8 larger commissions on this book 
than isp pela. y any other house. For proofs, send 


for circul: 
‘AMERICAN SUBLIGEING Cco., 
TFORD, Ct. 


ORE AS= —, guade te $1 00,00 in 6 months 
® GUIDW BOARD, by Dr. 
w. WHat. Pe A anted. 
H. N. MCKINNEY & © 
16 North 7th 8t., Philadetphia. 
GENTS Wemtes for Dr. Beard’s Home Phy- 
, the latest and best Family Medical 


Guide = A proves a friend neers to thousands, 
e. 


Heatth, Endorsed by 
cad our tending Med cal Journals and rs. 
~~ 











fessors. H.B. 
Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT BUSINESS S87 HA 


PROFITABLE. 
At and near Dome PLEASANT 
Suitable for either sex, vo our whole or 
spare time? If so address, stating Ty at paper. you 
saw this in, J. N. RICHARDSON & + Boston, Mass. 








illiard Habis. veh raph Office, and Café. 
P Le RICE & SON, Pieskictors.- 


W. J. GRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 


No. 82 Bow 
(Above Canal Street). new YORK. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 
18 BSPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PERFECT 
SECURITY FROM ACCIDENT 
ARE REQUIRED 
J, H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











“ WAHALAK STATION, Miss., Jan. 20, 1871. 
“The Ficrence is the best machine that I know 
of. Ours has been in daily use for three years, and 
has not been out of order in the slightest manner 
for a single moment. JAMES B, SHELTON.” 4 





Attention, Agents! Think of This! ! 


Wonderful Success!!! 30,000 


sontes of Brockett’s History of the Franco-Ge: 
ar sore first 6) days. It now contains a full b bis. 
Bd Red Hien 650 


be in Paris, eco 
and 150 elegant Siuesrations, and wil) sell five 
Atmes ter than Beretcs ‘ore. Incom: works, 
ten in the in: of the Irish and French, are 
old ‘Mustrations and, for want tor 


iia me 


Park Row, New York; or 48 Lake Street, Chicago. 


Cco., 





for “Convent Life Un- 
Be nay EA. beep 
disclosures are thrilling 

Co., Hartford,Ct 


GENTS RN $1 
stengpoly-, Bells in very 


Te 2 


Mo’ FORDIN atep totmete the best thi thing of 
=e ind ever m&de,and warranted to give satis- 
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Address MYERS M’Fe con oe John 
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Parton Ti Canal B8t., New York. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1871. 
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“ONLY A LOCK OF HAIR. 
BY LILLY E. BARR. 


NLY a lock of dark brown hair, 
Threaded with silver here and there; 

(Why do I weep ?) 

Low lies the head in the quiet grave, 

Cold is the heart so true and brave, 
(Why do I weep?) 

Never again shall that dear head ache, 

Never again shall that true heart break, 

Never again shall those sad eyes wake 
From that calm sieep. 


Four long years in the grave at.rest, 
Tired hands folded across the breast, 
(Why do I weep ?) 
Feet that had ranged the wide world o’er, 
Eyes that had ached for the better shore, 
(Why dol weep?) 
O pale, cold lips. that I fain would kiss! 
O heart and brain that I hourly miss! 
I charge thee, still in the homes of bliss, 
My image keep. 


See where it lies in my open palm! 
Thrilling my soul like a silent psalm, 

(Why do I weep?) 
Tangled with kisses and wet with tears, 
Nursed on my heart for four long years. 

4 (Why do I weep?) 

All will be past in a tew short years, 
Hushed the tumult, and dried the tears, 
Life with its sorrows and hopes and fears, 

Will calmly sleep. 





A WEEK OF PARIS UNDER THE 
COMMUNE. 


ARIS, as I saw it, under the Commune, was 
so quiet I wonder it was not dull. As you 
came into the city the sentries of the insurgents 
met you at every point. They had but the least 
of a revolutionary look, and seemed as‘solemn 
and respectable as though they represented a 
government a thousand years old. There was not 
at the time a policeman in Paris, but there were 
placards on the walls threatening the extremest 
penalties against all who were guilty of plunder 
and disorder, and commanding the soldiers to aid 
in bringing such persons to justice; which, of 
course, would have meant very little had there 
not been a disposition to keep the peace, evident 
in the behavior of the people who had the upper 
hand. The soldiers marched through the streets 
with decorum. The Café Voisin, where I got my 
breakfast, is an old legitimist headquarters. Its 
respectable patrons were, no doubt, then in some 
locality more comfortable than a city under red- 
republican rule, but the waiters, generally a most 
time-serving and treacherous class, seemed to 
have contracted legitimist opinions with the fees 
they pocketed, and strange to say, expressed them 
without stint at a time when it might have been 
dangerous. The soldiers, as they filed past, 
though evidently regarding them as enemies, 
would look up dt the waiters standing at the 
doors and windows, and rail and laugh at them 
good-naturedly. One got the most unpleasant 
impression of danger from talking with the for- 
eigners who were living in Paris. At the clubs I 
used to find a few'solitary loiterers in the evening 
and they were the men who shook their heads the 
most. “ Jones’s house was struck to-day, do you 
know ?” one would say.’ “Wilkinson says he was 
walking down the Boulevard this morning and he 
saw @ man carrying a coil of the wire they lay 
trains with. He thought it might have something 
to do with the Vendome Column,” another would 
observe. Immediately persons living in the vicin- 
ity of the Place Vendome would take a serious 
hue of countenance and would begin to exhibit 
a strong interest in questions of dynamics. Under 
the influence of company ef this/ kind, the quiet 
of the place would become sinister and ominous. 
Indeed, in the evening, when all the lights were 
out, I think my impression of security was hardly 
so distinct as by daylight. Groping one’s way 
at midnight along the high, narrow, silent streets, 
it was a strange sensation to hear the rush of a 
group of horsemen coming suddenly out of the 
dark, and clattering past on the asphaltum pave- 
ment. One acquaintance, with whom I sometimes 
spent the evening, would always insist on “ seeing 
me home.” He-was a person in official position 
and well known, but he thought I as a stranger 
ran a chance of being locked up. By the way, in 
inviting persons to dinner; he was in the habit of 
cautioning them not to dress, as a dress coat and 
white tie were regarded as revolutionary by the 
insurgents. , 
By daylight I walked and drove everywhere 
with a perfect sense of security. There had 
been such reports of curious persons who had 
paused to examine barricades, and had never been 
heard from afterward, that for a while I was 
very circumspect in every walk and conversa- 
tion. I went about for some time without appear- 
ing to “take notice,” but I soon discovered that 
my precautions were unnecessary. I found I could 
go wherever the guards would let me, and could 
sit on the barricade and watch the workmen 
for hours if I chose, but as the putting up of bar- 


ricades is precisely as thrilling a spectacle as the 
laying of gas-pipes, I had better ways of spend- 
ing time. My notion of a barricade (the notion 
aequired in childhood, when we get all such im- 
pressions) was thatof a great quantity of wagons, 
chairs, and tables, piled the width of the street 
and to the height of the second story windows, 
on top of and behind which a number of very 
excited persons of both sexes were engaged in 
profanity, and gesticulation, and discharging fire- 
arms. So far as construction is concerned, it is not 
at all like that. The barricades are built of stones 
taken up out of the pavement and laid snugly 
and solidly across the street to the height of six 
feet, and the people engaged on it were very com- 
monplace and looked mueh like other workmen. 
They wheeled the wheelbarrows and carried the 
hods just as they do in New York; and there was 
a path made for the passers-by just as in front of 
anew store on Broadway. I had no difficulty in 
getting about. One day, in search of Cluseret, of 


+ whom I wanted a favor, I was compelled to go all 


over the town and to work my way through in- 
numerable sentries, who were not more trouble- 
some than that class of persons during our war. 
Cluseret was the only man of mach prominence 
lsaw. At that time he was the dictator of what 
had been a few months before the Queen City 
of the world, and therefore a person to be looked 
at. In a sense I was disappointed in my Visit. 
He was civil enough but bymo means garrulous. 
I had supposed that a red-republican chief was a 
man much given to gesticulation and very loqua- 
cious, whose wrongs, sufferings, and services were 
always on his lips, and who spoke of himself as the 
third person, as Doctor Cumming does, whom to 
hear talk you would think was one of the great 
forces not only of society, but of nature. ‘The 
Pope and Doctor Cumming” isa faverite expres- 
sion of that distinguished controversialist. We 
wonder he does not speak of “ Doctor Cumming 
and the Earthquake.” But my idea of a red- 
republican chief was quite as wide of the mark as 
my notion of a barricade. Cluseret evidently had 
bigger fish to fry. He was taciturn and seemed 
both grave and sad. He is (or was) a large, heavy 
set man, having black hair and beard, and with a 
white and beautifully lined forehead. .He had 
the features of a gentleman. 

Only on ene occasion did I come near having 
an adventure. I went to breakfast with a friend 
who has known Paris for twenty years, not as our 
fast young men know it, but thoroughly. He had 
invited some others, among whom were two 
brothers who had edited one of the Paris news- 
papers. One of them had been in prison for a 
week, find said he was very conceited about it. 
About four we started to drive to Vincennes. 
There was some difficulty in getting out of this 
city, but S., my American friend, who is a man of 
energy, finally prevailed, the guard cautioning us 
to be back by six when they closed the gates. We 
did not take the man at his word, however, and 
after driving through both the German and the 
Versailles lines, got back only to find the lines 
outside the gates blocked up by wagons and num- 
bers of people who were loud in their expressions 
of distress. The gate when down served as a 
bridge over the ditch, and it will be understood 
that in geing in we should have been compelled 
to drive through the ditch and also over the wall. 
S. and the Frenchman got out and went to the 
front. Then followed an excited colloquy across 
the ditch with a man who answered them, Thisbe 
like, through a hole in the wall. The gesticula- 
tion and eloquence continued for some time, and 
though I could not make out the words, it was 
easy to gather that the man within was express- 
ing his intention not to let down the gate. Our 
plight was getting serious when there galloped up 
an officer—a captain or lieutenant. Instantly the 
whole crowd set up a cry of “le general,” and he 
was hailed as a possible deliverer. .8. and his 
friends at once made a set at him and he promised 
to do his best. He went within and soon the 
reluctant person, who had been carrying on the 
colloquy through the hole in the wall, appeared 
on the top of the gate and spoke as follows, (he 
was a little drunk:) “Citizens, it has been finally 
directed that the men and wagons inside. shall 
go out, and the men and wagons outside shall 
come in. Vive la Republique!” .He stipulated, 
however, that our carriages must pass in first. 
But S., who is a little of a demagogue, exclaimed 
in a loud voice and in the French language which 
he says he uses with great purity, that he would 
not think of it, that “the citizens must pass in 
first,” which gave him such popularity with the 
rabble he might have been proclaimed Dictator 
on the spot. We turned to thank the “ general,” 
who deprecated any gratitude. This man had 
one of the most beautiful male faces I remember 
seeing; he had besides the grace and symmetry 
of form, that magnetic address and nobility of fea- 
ture which so distinguish this beautiful race. It is 
to be hoped he survived the entrance of the Ver- 





sailles troops. Had he been in that squad of 





prisoners through which Gallifet moved, tapping 
here and there a man or woman on the shoulder, 
I am sure he could not have escaped notice. 

I had a strong rmmpression of the respectability 
of the Communists. The soldiers were a fair 
average of the people, and the feeling of the 
population seemed to be with them. Certainly, up 
to the time when I left Paris, which was within 
a week or so of the falling of the Vendome 
Column, they had done nothing in their conduct 
of the war to forfeit the respect of Europe. The 
fall of the city was then only a matter of time, but 
nobody thought that the Versailles Government 
would attempt to punish the true Communists 
asrebels. If one half be true that is told of the 
retribution of the Versailles troops on entering 
Paris, we have need to reconsider our notions of 
modern progress. Some one bas said thatin the 
whole French revolution there were fever lives 
lost than religious bigotry destroyed on the single 
night of Saint Bartholomew. But the religious 
bigotry of the sixteenth century will find it hard 
to match the fury of this civil feud of. May,,1871. 
In the long romance of cruelty are there things 
much worse than the letting loose of the mitrail- 
leuse on squads of fifty men and women counted 
out like cattle? The act of Gallifet will take its 
place among the choicest stories of the Roman 
Emperors. The time has not yet come when 
mothers can send their children to bed and bid 
them “dream no more of those old tales and 
savage wars.” Localities that grow very familiar 
we somehow protect ourselves with. But the 
dearest spot may become a scene of carnage, 
and in France it is hard to find a bit of ground 
they will not fight over. They shoot their enemies 
out of the parlor windows, and turn the chil- 
dren’s flower-beds into entrenchments. 








WATER-TALK. 
BY THE REV. E. E. HALK. 


No. 2. 
WAS alittle annoyed, to tell the truth, that 
Asaph Ferguson asked me no farther ques- 
tion about Bessy Boothby. We led the ladies up 
the beach, filled their pails with salt water, car- 
ried the pails across to the bathing-house, wiped 
and dressed. All through this process, Asaph 
was talking about the circulation, and the re-ac- 
tion, and the qualities of crash-towels, and a 
bathing burnouse he had from Egypt. And he 
seemed to have forgotten that I had left my little 
heroine in a very unaccounted-for condition. 
When we got up to Willardell, where we were 
staying, he found a dispatch summoning him to sit 
on a reference in Washington.: A nice place, that, 
in August! and good enough for him! For if 
he had not interrupted he would have heard all 
the story; or if he had asked me, I could have 

told him as we rode home. 

It happened, however, ten days after, that we 
were both of us at Fort Harbor, in Maine. Itisa 
nice place; it was better knawn in Fernando Gorges’ 
time than it is now, under the title of the City 
of Gorgiana. This city, in fact, still remains, in 
the guise of three or four almost deserted houses 
and a grass-grown Main Street. Well, the ocean 
isas near as it was in Gorges’ day, if there are 
not so many ships in the bay as he hoped there 
would be. Within an arrow-shot of the Marshall 
House, where we were staying, is an excellent 
beach ; and asI undressed, I was not surprised to 
see Ferguson come down and join me. We played 
in the breakers a little while, then swam out be- 
yond them ; ad I proposed to him to swim across 
to a little point which makes out at the farther end 
of the beach, which we did. The water is a great 
deal colder on that shore than at Newport or Ma- 
toonoc, so that you need a steady, long pull to 
keep you warm. 

We had just started, when Asaph soothed my 
wounded pride a little, by saying, “ What did you 
tell me happened to that English child you were 
talking about at Motoonoe ?” 

I was a little grim, and I said, “1 did not tell 
you what happened to her.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear yousay so. I knowl 
did not remember. What did happen to her, and 
how came she to be kidnapped ?” 

So I got my revenge—though I got no apology ; 
and I resumed my little story. I will tell it to you 
more briefly than I did to him, for we have not 
twenty minutes of salt-water before us. 

Boothby came back to Worcester enraged... He 
told his story to foreman, superintendent, and 
finally to the owner of the mills, They were all 
stiff Free-Soilers, and they did not mean to, have 
such things happen in Massachusetts; and. Mr. 
Slater, the manufacturer, told the. story at the 
next meeting of the bank directors, and then he 
and Mr. Stephens, President of the Bank, took up 
poor Boothby’s case as if it had been their own, 
and they thensent forme. You see they wanted 
somebody who knew something about the law of 
settlement. This was the first time I ever heard 
of Boothby. 


Well, we wrote a stiff letter to the Master of the 
House at Monson. And we got a pretty meek one 
from him. But he knew nothing, and he could 
not tell much, not being a regular correspondent 
of a daily journal. Then we sent up a young 
lawyer there; but he learned nothing, because 
there was nothing to learn. Then we wrote a 
thundering letter to the Master, and threatened a 
complaint to the Governor and Council, which at 
that moment we meant to make. This time the 
Master came down to see, well frightened—for 
Stephens and Slater were men as good as their 
word, to say nothing of me; and, whatever else 
happened, this Master did not want to be dismissed 
in disgrace. 

To tell the truth, his story was nota bad one. 
He was green in his place, and not used to the 
ways of the people who came to inspect his chil- 
dren and wanted to take them away. Nothing 
was clearer or more guarded than the law of Mass- 
achusetts, by which he was bound. He had no 
right to put the child into the hands of any person 
outside the State; no right to entrust her to per- 
sons not known to him, unless they brought tes- 
timonials from satisfactory persons, properly @p- 
proved by official persons. But this Mr. and Mrs. 
Pendleton, as the nabbers called themselves, 
affected high and mighty ways. They were sur- 
prised, indeed, that our poor Master of Paupers 
was not acquainted with their reputation—inti- 
mated mildly that it “argued himself unknown.” 
Every one in Boston knew them—and intheir own 
néighborhood. In fact they pretended to come 
from a town not thirty miles away. They were 
pleased with poor Bessy, and wanted to adopt her 
—were eager, for certain personal reasons, to take 
her then—something about the birthday of the 
dear child they had lost. The Master showed 
them the statutes, and they were quite amused at 
the idea of their producing credentials from the 
Selectmen ; it was much more probable that the 
Selectmen would need testimonials from Mr. and 
Mrs. Pendleton. But if that were the law, of 
course they wanted to observe every formality. 
So, on the spot, they executed all the papers; and 
the Master, on his part, did the same; and they 
undertook, by the next day’s mail, to send up the 
missing testimonial, whatever it was. And so 
they drove away with those handsome bays, and 
that beautiful “kerridge.” 

“Tf you had only sen the kerridge, Mr. Ste- 
phens!” 

But Mr. Stephens cared no more for the carriage 
than did Boothby—nor did I. It became pretty 
clear, however, that we should not advance our 
point by making a row in public. We should only 
put the kidnappers more on their guard. For 
there were no such people as the Pendletons at 
Millbury, or whatever the town was that they 
hailed from. The elegant “kerridge” proved to 
have been hired at a livery stable there, and there 
the trail was lost.. The poor Master had traced it 
as far as that, when his testimonials had failed. 
But then he knew his own blunder, and his only 
hope then was that nobody would ever overhaul 
his affairs in the matter of Boothby kidnabbed. 
The less he: said the better. So, by the time the 
new firm of Boothby, Slater, Stephens and I were 
on the trail, it was vccy cold. Who was to re- 
member whether a man, woman, or child, did or 
did not take the frain to and through Worcester, 
or.to and through Providence on a given day, or 
what became of them ? 

The unlicensed and illegal foolery, now known 
as the detective system, was not then much de- 
veloped, nor would it have helped us much if it 
had been. But aman was engaged, and paid, who 
had some shrewdness in such things, who fol- 
lowed out a good many false scents, one or two 
of which, at one time or another, promised a good 
deal. But each and all of them came to nothing. 
I, who have since seen a much fresher scent lost 
in Paris, by the much-vaunted French police, 
never wondered that,in the freedom of Massa- 
chusetts life, poor Bessy Boothby was lost through 
and through. 

At this point, Asaph Ferguson, who had, to give 
him his due, stuck to his work pretty steadily, and 
had never once interrupted, broke in : 

“Then you never found her? Then I guess we 
had better go home, Don’t you feel cold?” 


“T did not say we never found her. You ate 
always @ great deal too quick. I said she was 
clean lost, and. so she was. The mar who Was 
paid to follow up the scent gaveitup. Slatér 
and Stephens paid poor Boothby his wages while 
he went trailing up and down the country; but 
at last even he had no farther lines of inquiry to 
propose, and he had to stop from mere failure of 
ingenuity.. My part in‘ the business bad been 
simply to advise and to write bullying letters to 
the master of the Poor-hduse. But, as I said, he 
had nothing more to tell,'and'he'told it. If it had 
been in a fairy-taley:Mr. and ‘Mrs. Boothby would 
have started on foot»>resdlved ‘to seek for little 





Bessy through the world till they found her. But 
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it,was notin a fairy-tale. It was in a world where 
they worked for their living, and where they 
would have deserted five children in searching for 
one, and probably, also, would have gone away 
from the one while they were searching.” 

“Well,” said Asaph, “let us go ashore. You can 
telt me the rest while we are dressing.” 

But in fact, while we were dressing, the unsenti- 
mental creature began talking to me about minor- 
ity representation, and so he lost his chance then 
to hear the rest of the story. 

That evening he was telegraphed to go to Mem- 
phis to take some depositions. A nice place in the 
end of August! but good enough for such an un- 
sentimental listen«r. 








RAVELING OUT. 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


E shall not soon forget that day in our 

early mischievous boyhood when we 

received a lesson, thoroughly impressed, upon 
this subject. 

Here was a bit of rubber, not easily got with an 
excbequer which was rich with a five-cent-piece in 
it, perhaps, twice a year. And yonder was that 
vacant lot, a most inviting field for that vigorous 
game which all full-lifed boys so much delight in. 
And there, too, were the rude “ home-made ” bats 
waiting for eager hands to swing and to strike. 
But where was the ball? 

Be it known that in those days, in a country vil- 
lage, every boy was not only to be the architect of 
his own fortune, but the cunning designer of all 
his contrivances for self-amusement. There 
were naue of those museums of delectable things, 
called “toy shops.” How does the city boy know 
anything of the immense luxury of anticipating, 
of saving, of managing, of working, and bringing 
abort results for himself! 

‘Well, here was the bit of rubbea; out there were 
the bats, and there was the open field. Saturday 
afternoon was very near, and the good fellows, a 
chosen band, we knew, were eagerly waiting for 
the word “ dismissed,” when, with a bound, and a 
hurrah, and coats flung off, all would report them- 
selves for immediate and enthusiastic service. 

* But our old case-bursted, hide-worn, time-batter- 
ed sphere of yarn and leather, after countless 
hardships, utterly weary, like some old well-abus- 
ed itinerant, had taken itself into some obscure, 
undiscoverable corner, and lain down for peaceful 
decomposition. We bad made, aforetime, so many 
raids upon the depository of old yarns, and old 
socks, that, in addition to the contributions to the 
bare feet of the needy urchins,—some few of 
whom are known even in the country,—the stock 
had run desperately low. What were we to do? 

Be it known, that a good ball is thoroughly like a 
genuine hypocrite. The fact existed then, but we 
did not perceive, until these later years, the truth- 
fulness of the resemblance. 

A good ball has its cepter and soul of very elas- 
tic rubber. So has a hypocrite. He carries, deep 
embedded within him, a heart and conscience of 
the most elastic sort. 

A good ball carries many a wrapping of yarn 
and wool. So does the hypocrite. Over an elas- 
tie conscience he clothes himself with the fleece 
of the sheep, and wraps himself in a whole system 
of yarns, which are dyed often in the bath of the 
severest and properest sort of orthodoxies, and 
made to resemble the best spun systems of truth. 

A good ball has a very soft, and withal, a very 
tough hide. And so has a hypocrite. He is man- 
tled in the very softest smiles of grace, and yet so 
tough is he, that not an insinuation, not a rebuke, 
and not even an accusation, can pierce through 
into the sphere of his sensibility. For, beneath 
that kid-like softness of exterior, there is utter 
callousness. So the good ball, being tough, elas- 
tic, and insensible, returns with un wearying readi- 
ness to the charge, and can take its thousands of 
rebuffs. And thus it is with the thorough hypo- 
crite. He has his purpose. It is his trade to 
speculate out of the appearances of good, and so 

his elasticity, his insensibility, and his toughness 
never tire, but are forever returning softly to the 
charge. 

But to return to our boyish difficulty. Saturday 
js near at hand, and it will never do to miss such 
a full measure of delight as a half-dozen boys, 
emancipated from school and chores, can pour 
into one afternoon. The ball must be ready, and 
having some reputation in that direction, the 
execution of the task was left to us. 


The old rag-bag was overhauled again and 
again, each time with the vain hope that this ex- 
amination might reveal what had escaped notice 
before. Oh, for some Signior Blitz to conjure out 
just what was wanted from an empty bag! But 
no Signior Blitz was there. here was a beggar- 
ly display of old rags, arid a few remnants of cot- 
ton soeks, which had done duty so long as to be 
retired upon the list of the superannuated itiner- 
ants, but none of these would serve our purpose, 
we must have woolen yarn, and enough of it 
too. 

But one resort was left, and that was the stock- 
ing-drawer; so there we went. This pair is 
quite new—we dare not ravel these. And so 
with the next, and the next pair. Ah, here is a 
discovery! Who ever rejoiced over a hole found 
in a sock as we did then! It was small. But 
what of that? it would afford an excuse! Besides, 
there were the marks of self-condemnation on it, 
for it was darned—then it was doomed ! 

For searcely waiting for conscience to work, we 
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hasted to the attie—that place for all sorts of 
mysterious mischief—and fell to work with en- 
thusiasm. ' 

Tired enough were we when we emerged with 
completed ball in hand; round, elastic, neatly 
covered, and sewed with the favorite understitch. 
Somehow or other the play was not as free and 
as hearty as it was wont to be. Conscience would 
be at work. The dreaded time came; the socks 
were missed by those keen motherly eyes which 
kept track and record of every stitch in the house, 
and a little shrewd inquiry and questioning 
brought the culprit to light. 

Washington’s hatchet, though, according to re- 
cent testimony, it has long since been worn to the 
handle, was not. so worn then as not to do some 
service by way of example; and we “ owned up.” 

‘In those days flogging was a standing prescrip- 
tion of all sorts of illustrations of youthful way- 
wardness, but, marvelous to relate, we actually 
escaped the rod, yet not a profitable substitute in 
the way of a wholesome and pointed maternal 
lecture. 

“See, my child, you have raveled out, in fifteen 
minutes, what would take me two days to knit; 
you had better even have taken the new yarn 
from the hank to make your ball. Now do not 
forget that one sinner can destroy much good, 
and it is easier to undo than to do. Ill let you go 
this time because you told me the truth.” 

We did go, and we have never forgotten our 
“stocking sermon.” We formed the resolution 
then, that, whatever we might do we would try 
never to ravel out the good work which others 
had done. 

And since that day we have learned that our 
“stocking sermon” has a great many applications. 
We see young persons indulging in habits exceed- 
ingly injurious to,health—by over-eating, drink- 
ing, smoking, chewing, late hours, and violent 
excitements, and we exclaim, “Ab, you too are 
unraveling in afew minutes what it took years 
to develop and build up toward a strong man- 
hood and womanhood.” And we see mean things, 
and dishonest things, and doubtful things, and 
ungenerous things, and exclaim, “ Ah, you too 
are foolishly seizing your own reputation and 
influence, which ought to be dearer to you than 
life, and you are, with a strange impulse, reck- 
lessly raveling out what has taken years to knit, 
and what, if once raveled out, may never be knit 
again into shape, even by many years of regret, 
and strong endeavor to regain what has been lost. 

And we see in all of society just the two classes 
in the main—those who are knitting and those 
who are raveling ont. No man can be neutral 
here. The ignorant, and the lazy, and the clumsy 
bunglers are raveling out as well as the intem- 
perate, the betrayers, and the openly vicious. 
One can scarcely form a better resolution than to 
determine that he will never join the company 
of those whe unravel and undo what others are 
dding. 








HOW TO REBUILD. 


HE hearty and unprecedented response from 

all parts of the civilized world to the terrible 

catastrophe in Chicago, augurs well for the some- 

times doubted progress of humanity. It is con- 

fessedly a time for prompt, generous action rather 

than advice, and yet a word of the latter will be 
ventured. 

Half a century ago there were probably many 
places on the shore of Lake Michigan as well 
fitted for the site of a great city as that which 
Chicago lately occupied, but there is none which 
can now offer any comparison; for to say nothing 
of the portion yet intact, her many converging 
railroads, her great tunnels, her break-water, 
and many other proud monuments of matchless 
enterprise and courage, give assurance that she 
will rise from her ashes with a splendor and 
rapidity that will eclipse her marvelous beginning. 

Scarcely will the smoke have cleared away 
from her ruins ere the spade and trowel will be 
heard resounding in every direction, signals of a 
stronger life and more superb renaissance ; but 
just in this activity is the danger; even in the 
brief youth of this lacustrine giant, social science 
and an improved hygiene have brought to light 
numerous desiderata which those who perforce 
must build a new city, may advantageously con- 
sider. 

Only two such opportunities have occurred in 
modern times, at London, in Sept., 1666, and at 
Moscow, in Sept., 1812. : aoe 

The great fire of London, which was said to 
have begun in Pudding Lane, and to have ended 
at Pie Corner, commenced on the 2d Sept. (old 
style), 1666, raged for several days, and destroyed 
upward of thirteen thousand houses, eighty-nine 
churches, all the Inns of Court, Guild Hall, the 
Royal Exchange, the Mayor’s palace, and the 
venerable Minster of St. Paul’s. In a word the 
London of two centuries back was more com- 
pletely blotted out than even Chicago is now, and 
here we come to our point. 

The celebrated Christopher Wren, being dele- 
gated to rebuild the minster and numerous other 
public edifices, designed and submitted to the 
authorities a masterly plan for an entire remodel- 
ing or construction of the metrepolis. In this 
plan, broad and straight avenues were to replace 
the narrow, tortuous streets of medigyal times. 

Although straight lines and right angles per- 
vaded the design, it is worthy of remark just now 
and here that his plan had not the monotonous 





and unrelieved rectangularity of which Philadel- 


phia seems to have set the example for all Ameri- 
can cities ; but was alleviated to the eye by broad 
sweeping boulevards whose intersections with 
the prevailing rectilinear thoroughfares were 
marked by noble circular esplanades. London, 
thus resurrected, would have been the wonder of 
the world ; but thoughtful, large-minded, and far- 
seeing men like Wren were an exceptional and 
exceedingly small minority of Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century ; for,to say nothing of the 
rabble, the educated men of that day were, with 
few exceptions, either narrow-minded bigots or 
else frivolous libertines. Just at that juncture, 
the libertines, with their very merry but exces- 
sively mean and unprincipled monarch, were 
uppermost, and they were too much occupied with 
their intrigues and debauches to give a thought 
to so trivial a matter as a rejuvenated capital ; 
so the opportunity of a thousaud years was 
thrown away, and the London of to-day stands on 
the narrow, irregular lanes of antiquity, and 
daily witnesses long lines of vehicles helplessly 
jammed by the hour together. 

A word in conclusion as to a few of the con- 
veniences which no modern city should lack. 

1. An arched subway to every street, approacha- 
ble at convenient points, and of sufficient capac- 
ity to receive all the drainage, gas, water, and 
other pipes that will ever be needed, and which 
will permit the pavement-bed, whatever surface 
roadway be resorted to, to be laid solidly as a 
rock and never afterward disturbed. 

2. Edifices constructed on the associative prin- 
ciple, with a complete system of warming, ver- 
tilation, motive power, suppression of dust, ver- 
min, fire, and other nuisances. 

3. The innumerable chimneys which crown 
every modern house with ugliness and threaten 
the head of the passer-by with deseending bricks, 
should give place to one or more stacks of such 
elevation as to ensure ample draft, and combus- 
tion—which stacks simulating towers, campaniles, 
minerets, spires, pagodas, etc., might be an ele- 
ment of grandeur instead of deformity, and 
which, by abolishing smoke, would render the 
housetops available for gardens, terraces, etc. 

4. Architects should be called upon to devise a 
substitute for the present absurd and dangerous 
lath and plaster finish of interiors, by which the 
man of the period builds one house for himself 
and two for the rats, and by which every dwelling 
is pervaded with a labyrinth of interstices up 
which the first conflagration has unrestricted 
passage. 

5. The time-honored shingle of our forefathers 
should be abolished as an intolerable nuisance. 
No city of ten thousand inhabitants should per- 
mit a shingle roof. 

6. Party walls should have a thickness of at 
least twelve inches, and chimneys sixteen inches 
clear of combustible material, and should of 
course extend above the roof. 

7. Stud partitions should be grouted to at least 
a foot above each floor, and the latter rendered 
non-combustible by kyanizing or otherwise, and 
grouted underneath. 

Such and otherlike precautions will prevail 
whenever the sentiment of the community sub- 
ordinates mere personal advantage to the higher 
and nobler benefits of intelligent codperation. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 14, 1871. G. H. Knient. 


MY WIFE AND I; 


OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 
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By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI1X. 
PICNICKING IN NEW YORK. 


QO’. house seemed so far to be ours that it was 
apparently considered by the firm of good 
fellows as much their affair as mine. The visits 
of Jim and Bolton to our quarters were daily, 
and sometimes even hourly. They counseled, ad- 
vised, theorised, and admired my wife’s general- 
ship in an artless solidarity with myself. Jim 
was omnipresent. Now he would be seen in his 
shirt-sleeves nailing down a carpet, or unpacking 
a barrel, and again making good the time lost in 
these operations by scribbling his articles on the 
top of some packing-box, dodging in and out at 
all hours with news of discoveries of possible bar- 
gains that he had hit upon in his rambles. 

For a while we merely bivouacked in the house, 
as of old the pilgrims in a caravansary, or as a 
picnic party might do, out under a tree. The 
house itself was in a state of growth and con- 
struction, and, meanwhile, the work of eating and 
drinking was performed in moments snatched in 
the most pastoral freedom and simplicity, I must 
confess that there was a joyous, rollicking free- 
dom about these times that was lost in the pre- 
cision of regular housekeepers. When we all 
gathered about Mary’s cooking-stove in the kitch- 
en, eating roast oysters and bread and butter, 
without troubling ourselves about table equipage, 
we seemed to come closer to each other than we 
could in months of orderly housekeeping. 

Our cooking-stove was Bolton’s especial protégé 
and pet. He had studied the subject of stoves, 
for our sakes, with praiseworthy perseverance, 
and after philosophic investigation had persuaded 
us.to buy this ene, and of course had a fatherly 
interest in its well-doing. I have the image of him 





tions in his hand, reading and explaining to us 
all, while a set of muffins were going through the 
“experimentum crucis”—the oven. The muffins 
were excellent, and we ate them hot out of the 
oven with gladness and singleness of heart, and 
agreed that we had touched the absolute in the 
matter of cooking-stoves. All my wife’s plans 
and achievements, all her bargains and successes, 
were reported and admired in full conclave, when 
we all looked in at night, and took our snack to- 
gether in the kitchen. 

One of my wife’s enterprises was the regenera- 
tion of the dining-room. It had a pretty window 
draped pleasantly by the grape-vine, but it had a 
dreadfully common wall-paper, a paper that evi- 
dently had been chosen for no other reason than 
because it was cheap. It had mereover a wain- 
scot of dark wood running round the side, so that 
what with our low ceiling, the portion covered 
by this offending paper was only four feet and a 
half wide. ° 

I confess, in the multitude of things on hand in 
the work of reconstruction, I was rather disposed 
to put up with the old paper as the best under the 
circumstances. 

“My dear,” said I, “why not let pretty well 
alone ?” 

“My darling child!” said my wife, “ it is impos- 
sible—that paper is a horror.” 7 

“Tt certainly isn’t pretty, but who cares?” said 
I. “I don’t see so very much the matter with it, 
and you are undertaking so much that you'll be 
worn out.” 

“Tt will wear me out to have that paper, so 
now, Harry dear, be a good boy, and do just 
what I tell you. Go to Berthold & Capstick’s and 
bring me one roll of plain black paper, and six or 
eight of plain crimson, and wait then to see what 
Tl do.” 

The result on a certain day after was that I 
found my dining-room transformed into a Pom- 
peiian saloon, by the busy fingers of the house 
fairies. 

The ground-work was crimson, but there was a 
series of black panels, in each of which was one 
of those floating Pompeiian figures, which the 
Italian traveler buys for a trifle in Naples. 
“There new,” said my wife, “do you remember 
my portfolio of cheap Neapolitan prints? Haven't 
I made good use of them ?” 

“You are a witch! ” said I. “You certainly can’t 
paper walls.” e 

“Can’t I! haven’t I as many fingers as your 
mother? and she has done it time and again, and 
this is such a crumb of a wall. Alice and Jim and 
I did it to-day, and have had real fun over it.” 

“ Jim ?” said I, looking amused. 

“ Jim!” said my wife, nodding with a significant 
laugh. 

“Seems to me,” said I. 

“So it seems to me,” said she. After a pause 
she added, with a smile, “ But the creature is 
both entertaining and useful. We have had the 
greatest kind of a frolic over this wall.” 

“But, really,” said I, “this case of Jim and 
Alice is getting serious.” 

“Don’t say a werd,” said my. wife, laughing. 
“They are in the F’s; they have got out of Flirta- 
tion and into Friendship.” 

“ And friendship between a girl like Alice and 
a young map, on his part soon gets te mean ——.” 

“ Oh, well, let it get to mean what it will,” said 
my wife; “they are having nice times now, and 
the best of it is, nobody sees anything but you and 
I. Nobody bothers Alice, or asks her if she is en- 
gaged, and she is careful to inform me that she 
regards Jim quite as a brother. You see that is 
one advantage of our living where nobody knows 
us—we can al) do just as we like. This little 
house is Robinson Crusoe’s island—in the middle 
of New York.,- But now, Harry, there is one thing 
you must do toward this room. There must be a 
little gilt molding to finish off the top and sides. 
You just go to Berthold & Capstick’s and get it. 
See, here are the figures,” she said, showing her 
memorandum-book. “We shall want just that 
much.” 

“But, can we patitup?” —~ 

“No, but you jugs speak to little Tim Brady, 
who is a clerk there—Tim used to be a boy in 
father’s office—he will like nothing better than to 
come and put it up for us, and then we shall be 
fine as a new fiddle.” 

And so, while I was driving under a great pres- 
sure of business at the office daily, my home was 
growing leaf by leaf, and unfolding flower by 
flower, under the creative hands of my home- 
queen and sovereign lady. 

Time would fail me to relate the enterprises 
conceived, carried out, and prosperously finished 
under her hands. Indeed I came to have such a 
reverential belief in her power that had she an- 
nounced that she intended to take my house up 
bodily and set it down in Japan, in the true 
“Arabian Nights” style, I should not in the least 
have doubted her ability to do it. The house was 
as much an expression of my wife’s personality, 
a thing wrought out of her being, as: any picture 
painted by an artist. 

Many homes have no personality. They are 
made by the upholsterers; the things in them ex- 
press the tastes of David & Saul, or Berthold & 
Capstick, or whoever else of artificers undertake 
the getting up of houses.. But our house formed 
itself around my wife like the pearly shell around 
the nautilus. My home was Eva—she, the schem- 
ing, the busy, the creative, was the life, soul, and 





now as he sat, seriously, with the book of direc- 


‘spirit of all that was there. 
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Is not this a species of high art, by which a house, 
in itself cold and barren, becomes in every part 
warm and inviting, glowing with suggestion, alive 
with human tastes and personalities? Wall-pa- 
per, paint, furniture, pictures, in the hands of 
the home artist, are like the tubes of paint out of 
which arises, as by inspiration, a picture. It is 
the woman who combines them into the wonder- 
ful creation which we call a home. 

When I came home from my office night after 
night, and was led in triumph by Eva to view the 
result of her achievements, I confess I began to 
remember with: approbation the old Greek myth- 
ology, and no longer to wonder that divine hon- 
ors had been paid to household goddesses. 

It seemed to me that she had a portion of the 
talent of creating out of nothing. Our house had 
literally nothing in it of the stereotyped sets of 
articles expected as a matter of course in good 
families, and yet it looked cosy, comfortable, in- 
viting, and with everywhere a suggestion of ideal 
tastes, and an eye to beauty. There were cham- 
bers which seemed to be built out of drapery 
and muslins, every detail of which, when ex- 
plained, was a marvel of results at small ex- 
pense. My wife had an aptitude for bargains, 
and when a certain article was wanted, supplied it 
from some second-hand store with such an admir- 
able adaptation to the place, that it was difficult 
to persuade ourselves after a few days that it had 
not always been exactly there, where now it was 
so perfectly adapted to be. 

In fact, her excursions into the great sea of 
New York and the spoils she brought thetice to 


enrich our bower reminded me of the process by | 


which Robinson Crusoe furnished his island home 
by repeated visits to the old ship which was go- 
ing to wreck on the shore. From the wreck of 
other homes came floating to ours household be- 
longings, which we landed reverently and baptized 
into the fellowship of our own. 


CHAPTER L. 
NEIGHBORS. 
O you know, Harry,” said my wife to me, 
one evening when I came home to din- 
ner, “ I have made a discovery ?” 

Now, the truth was, that my wife was one of 
those lively, busy, active, enterprising little wo- 
men, who are always making incident for them- 
selves and their friends; and it was a regular 
part of my anticipation, as I plodded home from 
my office, tired and work-worn, to conjecture 
what new thing Eva would find to tell me that 
night. What she had done, or altered, or made 
up, or arranged, as she always met me full of her 
subject ? 

“Well,” said I, “ what is this great discovery ?” 

“My dear, I'll tell you. One of those dumb 
houses in our neighborhood has suddenly become 
alive to me. I’ve made an acquaintance.” 

Now, I knew that my wife was just that social, 
conversing, conversable creature that, had she 
been in Robinson Crusoe’s island, would have 
struck up confidential relations with the mon- 
keys and paroquets, rather than not have some- 
body to talk to. Therefore, I was not in the 
least surprised, but quite amused, to find that 
she had begun neighboring in our vicinity. 

“You don’t tell me,” said I, “that you have be- 
gun to cultivate acquaintances on this street, so 
far from the centers of fashion.” 

“Well, I have, and found quite a treasure, in 
at the very next door.” 

“And pray now, for curiosity’s sake, how did 
you manage it?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, Harry, I’m the worst 
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person in the world for keeping up ¥-xat’s called | hod 


select society ; and I never could bear the feel- 
ing of not knowing anything about anybody that 
lives next to me. Why, suppose we should be 


sick in the night, or anything happen, and we} ¢ 


not have a creature to speak to! It seems dreary 
to think of it. So I was curious to know who liv- 
ed next door ; and I looked down from our cham- 
ber-window into the next back-yard, and saw that 
whoever it was had a right cunning little garden, 
with nasturtiums and geraniums, and chrysanthe- 
mums, and all sorts of pretty things. Well, this 
morning I saw the sweetest little dove of a Qua- 
ker woman, in a gray dress, with a pressed crape 
cap, moving about as quiet as a chip sparrow 
among the flowers. And I took quite a fancy to 
her, and began to think how I should make her 
acquaintance.” 

“Tf that isn’t just like you!” said I. 
did you run in and fall on her neck? 

“Not exactly. But, you see, we had all our 
windows open to air the rooms, and my very best 
pocket handkerchief lay on the bureau. And 
the wind took it up, and whirled it about, and 
finally carried it down into that back-yard; and it 
lit on her geranium bush. ‘There, now,’ said I to 
Alice, ‘ there’s a providential opening. I’m just 
going to run right down and inquire about my 
pocket handkerchief.’ Which I did : I just step- 
ped off from our stoop on to her door-step, and 
rang the bell. Meanwhile, I saw, on a nice, shin- 
ing door-plate, that the name was Baxter. Well, 
who should open the door but the brown dove 
in person, looking just as pretty as a pink in her 
cap and drab gown. I declare, Harry, I told Alice 
I’d a great mind to adopt the Quaker costume 
right away. It’s a great deal more becoming than 
all our finery.” 

“Well, my dear,” said I, “that introduces a 
large subject; and I want to hear what came 
next,” 


“Well, 


“Oh, well, I spoke up, and said, ‘Dear Mrs. 
Baxter, pray excuse me; but I’ve been so very 
careless as to lose my handkerchief down in your 
back-yard.’? You ought to have seen the pretty 
pink color rise in her cheeks; and she said in such 
a cunning way, ‘I'll get it for thee !’ 

“* Oh, dear, no,’ said I, ‘ don’t trouble yourself. 
Please let me go out into your pretty little garden 
there.’ 

“Well, the upshot was, we went into the garden 
and had a long chat about the flowers. And she 
picked me quite a bouquet of geraniums. And 
then I told her all about our little garden, and 
how I'wanted to make things grow in it, and 
didn’t know how; and asked her if she wouldn’t 
teach me. Well, then, she took me into the nicest 
little drab nest of a parlor that ever you saw. 
The carpet was drab, and the curtains were drab, 
and the sofas and chairs were all covered with 
drab ; but the windows were perfectly blazing 
with flowers. She had most gorgeous nasturtium 
vines trained all around the windows, and scar- 
let geraniums that would really make your eyes 
wink to look at them. I couldn’t help laughing a 
little to myself, that they make it a part of their 
religion not to have any color, and then fall back 
upon all these high-colored operations of the Lord 
by way of brightening up their houses. However, 
I got a great deal of instruction out of her, and 
she’s going to come in and show me how to ar- 
range my ferns and other things I gathered in the 
country, in a Ward’s case; and she’s going to 
show me, too, how to plant an ivy, so as to have 
it grow all around this bay-window. The inside 
of hers is a perfect bower.” 

“TI perceive,” said I, “the result of all was that 
you swore eternal friendship on the spot, just 
like the Eva that you are.” : 

“ Precisely.” 

“And you didn’t have the fear of your gen- 
tlity before your eyes?” 

“Nota bit. I always have detested gentility.” 
‘ * ton don’t even know the business of her hus- 

and. 

“But I do, though. He’s a watchmaker, and 
works for Tiffan Co. 1 know, because she 


showed me a curious little clock of his construc- 
tion ; and these things came out in a parenthesis, 


you see,” 
_ “I see the hopeless degradation which this will 
imply in Aunt Maria’s eyes,” said I. 

“A fig for Aunt Maria, and a fig for the world! 
I’m married now, and can do as I’ve a mind to. 
Besides, you know Quakers are not world’s peo- 
= They have come out from it, and don’t be- 

ong to it. There’s something really refreshin 

about this dear little body, with her thee’s’ an 

ber ‘ thou’s’ and her nice little ways. And they’re 
young married people, just like us. She’s been in 
this house only a year. But, Harry, she knows 
everybody on the street,—not in a worldly way, 
but in the way of her sect. She’s made a visita- 
tion of Christian love to every one of them. Now, 
isn’t that pretty? She’s been to see what she 
could do for them, and to offer friendship and 
kind offices. Isn’t that sort of Areadian, now ?” 

“Well, and what does she tell you 2” | 

“ Oh, there are a great many interesting people 
on this street. I can’t tell you all about it now, 
but some that I think we must try to get acquaint- 
ed with. In the third story of that house opposite 
tous is a poor French gentleman, who came to 
New York a political refugee, hoping to give les- 
sons; but has no faculty for getting along, and 
his wife, a delicate little woman with a baby, 
and they’re very, very poor. I’m going with her 
to visit them some time this week. It seems this 
dear little Ruth was with her when her baby was 
born,—this dear little Ruth! It struck me so cu- 
riously to see how interesting she thinks every- 
body on this street is.” 

“Simply,” said 1, “ because she looks at them 
from the Christian stand-point, Well, dear, I 
can’t but think your new acquaintance is an ac- 
quisition.” ays 

“And only think, H , this nice little n 
is one of the people that Aunt Maria no- 
y; not rich, not fashionable, not of the world, 
in short; but just as sweet and lovely and refined 
as she can be. I think those plain, sincere man- 
ners are s0 ohemnang. It makes you feel so very 
near to people to have them call you by your 
hristian name right away, She calls me Eva 
and I call her Ruth ; and I feel somehow as if I 
must always have known her.” 

“1 want to see her,” said I. 

- bay aye It oy you sobove her igok at 

ou with her grave, quiet eyes, and call you arry 

enderson. What an effect it has to hear one’s 
simple, common name, without fuss or title !” 

44 Vee,” said I, “1 remember how long I called 
you Eva in my heart, while I was addressing you 
at arm’s length as Miss Van el.” 

“It was in the Park, Harry, that we lost the Mr. 
and Miss, never to find them again.” _ 

“Pve often thought it strange,” said I, “ how 
these unworldly modes of speaking among the 
Quakers seem to have with them a certain dig- 
nity. It would be an offense, a piece of vul 
forwardness, in most people to address you by 
your Christian name. But, with them it seems 
to be an attempt at realizing a certain ideal of 
Christian simplicity and sincerity, which one al- 
oa loses sight of in the conventional course of 

6. 

“T was very much amused,” said my wife, “at 
her telling me of one of her visits of Christian 
love toa Jew family, living on this street. And 
really, Harry, she has learned an amount of good 
about the Jews, from cultivating an_intimacy 
with this family, that is quite astonishing. I’d 
no idea how good the Jews were.” : 

“Well, my little High-Church darling,” said I 
“‘ you're in a fair way to become ultra-liberal, an 
to find that what you call the Church doesn’t come 
anywhere near representing the whole multitude 
of the elect in this world. I comfort myself with 
thinking, all the time, how much more there 
is mie world and in human nature than appears 
on the si . 

“ And, now, Harry, that you and I haye this 
home of our own, we can do sqme of those things, 
with it that our friends next door seem to be do- 
ing. I thought we might stir about and see if we 
couldn’t get up @ Glass for this poor Frenchman, 
and I’m geing te call on his wife. In fact, H 4 
I’ve been thinking that it must be one’s own fault 





if-one has no friends in one’s neighborhood, I 


can’t believe in living on a street, and never 
knowing or caring whether your next-door neigh- 
bor is sick or simply because you belong 
to a circle up at the other end of the city.” 

“Weill, dear, you know that I am a demécrat 
by nature. But l am delighted to have you make 
these discoveries for yourself. It was bad enough, 
in the view of your friends, I presume, for me to 
have come between you and a fashionable estab- 
lishment, and a palace on the Park, without being 
guilty of int aay you into such very mixed 
society as the course that you're falling into seems 
to promise. But wherever you go I’ll follow.” 


[To be continued.) 








“AS A LEAF.” 
BY NETTIE M. ARNOLD. 


HE leaf presents to God 
Its finished story, 

Receiving at His hand 

Its meed of glory; 
And floating gently down, 

With mission ended, 
Molders beneath the bough 

Tts life defended. 


Freely it gave its all 
The tree to nourish, 
That by its tiny power 
The oak might flourish. 
For ’tis the blossomed branch 
Whose vital juices 
Fed by the foliage dense, 
The fruit produces. 


So God delights to teach 
This lesson ever, 

That his success depends 
On our endeavor; 

That, lovingly performed, 
Each lowly duty 

Adds to the inner strength 
And outer beauty. 


Yet are we slow to learn 
That death is glorious, 

Only to those who rise 
O’er self victorious. 

Only to those who find 
The bliss of living, 

In ever, like the leaf, 
Receiving, giving. 


To such, life’s autumn day 
Yields rich completeness, 

Whose mellow splendors dim 
Youth’s eariy sweetness: 

And when to false and true 
Rewards are meted, 

With Jesus’ sweet “Well done!” 
They shall be greeted. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER FOR THE WESTERN SUFFERERS. 
Fray EvenineG, Oot. 20, 1871. 


DO not need to say anything to stimulate your 

enterprise and your sympathy in behalf of so 
large a community of suffering as exists in the West; 
but I do wish to ask your attention to the privilege 
and the duty of incessant prayer for those who are 
in affliction. 

So much of charity as consists in the relief of 
physical want we have evidence is now felt by every 
portion of the community, and by foreign commu- 
nities. Nor do we suppose that the stream will dry 
up. The evidences are such as lead me to the wel- 
come conclusion that there will be sufficient funds 
stored and waiting all through the winter, especially 
in the city of Chicago, for all who are dependent on 
foreign aid for support. 

But there is that which money cannot touch. 
When you have given bread to the hungry, raiment 
to the naked, and shelter to the houseless and the 
homeless, you have done a good work; but, after 
all, you have not touched the core. You have only 
touched the hem of the garment. You have not 
provided for the greatest want. There are huy- 
dreds of men who have been struggling all their l’. veg 
long—some of them ten, some twenty, ay% some 
thirty years—to gain a competenvy, but who are 
now destitute. I met a person to-day who had been 
in Chicago ever since there were only four thousand 
inhabitants there, and who had helped to build up 
the affairs of the city from the beginning, but who 
has seen everything overturned and swept away in 
an hour, and whose life, so far as external matters 
are concerned, isatanend. There are a great many 
who are too old to begin again—or who feel that 
they are. I do not believe in the doctrine that any 
body is too old to begin again; but practically there 
are multitudes who, when they become bankrupt at 
an advanced age, do not begin again. There area 
great many persons who, in an instant, in the twink- 
ling’of an eye, almost, have been plunged from the 
top to the bottom of worldly affairs. If they could 
die, their trials would be cow paratively easy to bear; 
but they cannot die. They have xot to live through 
weeks and months and years of poverty. Surely, 
if ever there was need of the sustaining Spirit of 
God, it is in behalf of such persons. 

How many orphans there are! How many sone 
and daughters there are who had leaned upag the 
counsel and help of the household! Anq@ itis all 
gone from them. They are alone in the world. Many 
of those who were strong and able to take care of 
others, are now broken dqwy and unfitted for tak- 
ing care of themselves, 

There are many j;hoge hearts are bereaved in the 
death of theiz friends. I am not now thinking of 
Chicago. What to my judgment is a yet more 
astonjshing providence than the destruction of that 








city, is the overthrow of the cities of the plain. 


Was there ever a more terrible disaster, as it stands 
in the imagination, than the overthrow, not of a 
city, but, I had almost said, of counties of towns 
and villages? The result of this disaster, in .ne 
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place and another, will probably be found to be 
that more than two thousand lives have been 
destroyed. Whole counties have been destroy- 
ed root and branoh. The very ground has been 
burned, eaten into where it was made up of con- 
sumable loam; and the soil is rendered unfit for 
culture. The forests are so swept as to be worthless 
for timber. A blast that a whole generation will 
not see removed has visited large sections of terri- 
tory. Thousands of persons lie scorched and various- 
ly maimed. There are thousands of stricken and 
disappointed households. Whole States are filled 
with blackness and mourning. No tongue can de- 
scribe the wide-spread horror and distress that bas 
been caused by the prairie fires of the West. I can 
think of nothing more applicable to it than the de- 
scription given by the old prophet Joel, of the dis- 
aster that overthrew an Eastern nation: 

“The land is as the garden of Eden before them, and be- 
hind them a desolate wilderness.” 

We can say that before this firé was kindled, the 
land was as the garden of Eden; but that after the 
flame had swept past, it was a howling desert. 

I feel that we need to pray-.for those per- 
sons—for their courage, for their hope, for tbeir 
faith. Weneed to remember them often in prayer. 
This appeal comes to me more affectingly than any 
other that was ever made to me. I can imagine a 
scoffer saying, ‘‘ Well, send on your flourand your 
clothes ; as for your prayers, you can throw them 
in. They do notamount to much, anyhow.” Sucha 
man’s prayers I suppose would not amount to much. 
But I believe that he who knows how to pray well, 
knows how to give well. My own impression is, 
that if you trace charities to their source, you will 
usually find that they come from a hand that is 
guided by a heart that finds its rest and its joy in 
God. And I believe in praying for men—especially 
when we have done every other thing that we can 
to succor them and to help them. I believe there 
are mercies which may be reached and compassed 
by the power of faith and prayer, which can be 
reached by no other means. How? I do not know. 
It makes no difference so far as my faith is con- 
cerned, that I do not know how God deals with these 
things. But I believe that he does hear prayer. As 
I look back along the ways of history, I discern 
what power has been in the hands of men of great 
faith and lion-like courage and constant prayer. 
I see that they were lifted up above their fellow- 
men, and_that they produced greater effects in their 
time, not only, but sent more blessings down to 
other generations, than men who had not these 
qualities. 

T am struck with Paul's example in this matter. 
He seems, from day to day,'to have thought of ali 
the places that he bad ever been in. Not only that, 
he seems to have gone over the roll from time to 
time in the church. He often made mention of per- 
sons in his prayers. And see how at the ends of his 
letters he runs through the catalogue of those of 
this household, and those of that household—the 
household of Stephanas and others! He kept a 
complete list of them; and he rested himself by 
praying for them when he was hard at work. And 
whatever tae channel may be through which it 
flows, I believe that the soul that is litted up into. 
communion with God, and pleads with sincerity and 
faith, and that continually, has access to the Lord’s: 
ear and heart. I do not know the philosophy of it, 
but I believe it does make a difference whether, 
man prays or not. I believe blessings do come down 
in answer to prayer. I believe prayers are *,roper 
in the sphere of God's providence. 

Now this isa matter of no small impertanoe; for 
there are many here who have s@7,, « On, i never 
felt as if 1 wanted riches as J Qo now! ‘Why, if I 
could only sent liberally to those poor suffering 
creatures in the West how it would comfort my 
heart! ButI am {bout as poor as they are, and 
there is scarcely anything that I can give them. I 
envy the fon who can throw in their treasures, 
while I (an throw in only a mite.” But if prayer is 
®8°.den key, if it opens the magazines of God's 
vounty, if God will be solicited, and will pour out 
blessings in answer to vehement prayer, then pov- 
erty and riches in this world are on equal footing. 
Ah! if, sick and bedridden, you can lie all day be- 
fore the throne of mercy ; if, though you are un- 
lettered, you have a heart schooled in the lore of 
love, what treasure need you solicit? They who 
live near to God, they who believe in God, they who 
have felt the power of faith, they who know how 
to pray—it seems to me that they might from day 
today, everywhere, look over this great scene of 
affliction and misery, and find argument for per- 
petual solicitation. 

In our families, our children should hear us pray. 
Itis a good time for us to learn to live by faith, and 
not by sight. It is a good time for us to learn to be 
liberal, rather than generous. We are getierous 
when we give merely to that which we can see. ‘We 
are liberal when we give to that which we cannot 
see. And fora whole community, for the nation, 
for the brotherhood of nations, to unite in relieving: 
distress which is far from them, and which they, 
only know by faith—this is one of the signsof the 
latter-day glory. 





HERBERT SPENCER’S RECONCILIA- 
TION OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


F all antagonisms that which exists between 
Religion and Science is the oldest, widest,,. 


}most profound, and most important. And yet it 


is an incredible hypothesis that there are two 
orders of truth in absolate and everlasting oppo- 
sition. That religion is divine and science dia- 
bolical the most vehement fanatic will hardly 
bring himself distinctly to assert. But in seek- 
ing to reconcile the two we must discover sone 
fundamental verity which religion will assert in 
the absence of science, and which sciepee will 
assert in the absence of religion. In finding this 
basis religion can take no cognizance of any spe- 
cial scientific doctrine, nor can science take cog- 
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nizance of any special religious dogma. The 
most abstract truth contained in religion, and the 
most abstract truth contained in science, must be 
the one in which the two coalesce. In proceeding 
in search of this common ground the ultimate re- 
ligious idea and the ultimate scientific idea will 
be found to be the basis of reconciliation. 

To every civilized child the problem of the 
universe suggests itself. What is it? Whence 
comes it ? are questions which press for solution 
as soon as the imagination rises above the trivial 
daily facts. Now as to the origin of the universe, 
three verbally intelligible suppositions may be 
made. First, that it is self-existent. Secondly, 
that it is self-created. Thirdly, that it was created 
by some external agency. The assertion of self- 
existence is simply an indirect denial of creation. 
For in excluding the idea of an antecedent cause, 
we exclude the idea of a beginning, and by no 
mental effort can we form a conception of exist- 
ence without a beginning. Evenif it were con- 
ceivable, it would not be in any sense an explana- 
tion of the universe. For the existence of an 
object at the present moment is made no easier 
of comprehension by the knowledge that it had 
existed an hour, a day, or a year ago; and no 
accumulation of finite periods would make it any 
more comprehensible. Thus the Atheistic theory 
is not only absolutely unthinkable, but even if it 
were thinkable would be no solution. For to 
assert the universe is self-existent, is only to 
restate the mystery of its present existence. 

Pantheism or self-creation is equally incapable 
of being represented in thought. To conceive 
self-creation, is to, conceive potential existence 
passing into actual existence, by some inherent 
necessity. But to conceive of existence passing 
from one form to another without external or 
additional impulse, involves the idea of a change 
without a cause—a thing of which no idea is pos- 
sible. Moreover, if we could conceive of poten- 
tial existence as different from actual existence, 
and that the transition from one to the other could 
be mentally realized as self-determined, the prob- 
lem is only removed a step backward. From 
whence is potential existence? Such a latent 
power could have no other origin than those 
alrecdy named — self-existencs, self-creation, or 
creation by external agency. The self-existence 
of a potential universe is no more conceivable 
than the self-existence of an actual universe. 
The self-creation of a potential universe implies 
a more remote potentiality. And to assign as 
the source of this potential universe an external 
agency is to introduce the idea of a potential 
universe for no purpose whatever. 

The Theistic hypothesis of creation by external 
agency, which is the assumption of theologians 
and of a large majority of philosophers and men 
of science, is one that cannot be realized in 
thought even when all its assumptions are 
granted. If we suppose suns, planets, and all 
they contain to have been formed by a “Great 
Artificer,” we suppose that certain preéxisting 
elements were thus put into their present 
arrangement. But whence came the preéxisting 
element? The production of matter out of noth- 
ing is the real mystery. And if we substitute 
space for matter the Theistic solution is still more 
insufficient, If there existed nothing but an im- 
measurable void, explanation would be needed 
asmuchasnow. There would still be the ques- 
tion, How came it so? If the theory of creation 
were adequate, its answer would be, “Space was 
made in the same manner that matter was made.” 
But the impossibility of this conception is such 
that no one dares to assert it. For if space was 
created it must once have been non-existent. But 
no mental effort can imagine the non-existence of 
space. It is one of the most familiar truths, that the 
idea of space surrounding us on every side is not 
to be got rid of ; we are unable to conceive its ab- 
sence, past or future. Thus both the non-existence 
and the creation of space are inconceivable. And 
supposing that the universe could be represented 
in thought as the result of external agency, the 
mystery would still be as great as ever. How 
came there to be an external agency ? To account 
for it only the same three hypotheses are possible. 
Self-existence, self-creation, or creation by exter- 
nal agency. Of these the last is useless, for it 
commits us to an endless series of such agen- 
cies, and then leaves us where we were. The 
second is practically as useless, since as already 

* shown, self-creation implies an infinite series of 
potential existences. The first is commonly sup- 
to be satisfactory,—those who cannot con- 
eeive of a self-existent universe, take for granted 
a self-existing creator. The mystery which they 
recognize in this great fact surrounding them, 
they transfer to an alleged source of this great 
iaet, and then suppose that they have solved the 
mystery. But they delude themselves, for who- 
ever agrees that the Atheistic‘hypothesis of self- 
existence is impossible, must also see that the 
Theistic hypothesis containing the same impossi- 
ble idea is likewise untenable. So that Atheism, 
Pantheism, and Theism, when examined fairly 
prove to be all absolutely unthinkable. Is there 
then no fundamental verity in any of them? 
Certainly,—to suppose otherwise would be a fatal 
conclusion. We will endeavor to discover it. 

A religious creed is definable as an a priori 

heory of the universe. The surrounding facts 

eing given, Fetishism assumes a separate person- 
ality behindevery phenomenon. Polytheism par- 
jally generalizes these personalities. Monotheism 
wholly generalizes them, Pantheism makes the 





personality one with the phenomena; even Athe- 
ism in asserting the self-existence of space, mat- 
ter, and motion, propounds an a priori theory 
from which it holds the facts deducible. Thus 
every theory tacitly asserts two things. First, 
that there is something to be explained. Secondly, 
that such and such is the explanation. Religions 
diametrically opposed in their overt dogmas are 
at one in their conviction that the existence of 
the world and all it contains and all that sur- 
rounds it is a mystery ever pressing for interpre- 
tation. 

This is the soul of truth underlying all dis- 
guises of error, the common constituent of all 
religions, the truth more abstract than all relig- 
ious doctrines, the vital element which survives 
every change and grows more distinct, the more 
higbly religion is developed. It is the belief 
which the most unsparing criticism of every form 
of faith leaves unquestioned,—or rather makes 
clearer, and it has nothing to fear from the most 
inexorable logic. For every religion setting out 
with the tacit assertion of a mystery, forthwith 
proceeds to give some solution of this mystery ; 
and in so doing asserts that it is not one passing 
human comprehension. But an examination of 
these theories shows that not one of them is 
even thinkable. And thus the mystery which all 
religions recognize turns out to be not only a 
relative but an absolute mystery. This is the ulti- 
mate religious truth of the highest possible cer- 
tainty. And if religion and science are to be 
reconciled, the basis of the reconciliation must be 
this deepest, widest, and most certain of all facts— 
that the power which the universe manifests to us 
is utterly inscrutable. ; 

In a subsequent paper Mr, Spencer’s Ultimate 
Scientific Ideas, the Relativity of Knowledge and 
its Reconciliation with Religion will be shown. 


Public Opinion. 


THE CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION, 














(From the Foreign Correspondence of the N. Y..Tablet.] 


CV INCE I have been in Europe two things have 
kK struck me more forcibly than ever before, 
namely, the certainty of the revolution and the 
view which Catholics take of it. In every Catholic 
newspaper, be it French, English, German or Ameri- 
can, the revolution is spoken of as something hor. 
rible, and the alarm of those papers is not at all 
concealed. Now, in my opinion, this is unwise. 

The movement which we are witnessing among 
the masses of Europe is only startling on account 
of its greater rapidity. Butit is nothing new. It 
has been going on steadily for centuries. In former 
times, however, owing to the difficulty of commu- 
nication, it was not easy for people to interchange 
thoughts; the printing- press was of little use when 
roads were bad and traveling a luxury. But now, 
with steam and electricity to back up the press, 
scattering ideas in every direction, how can you ex- 
pect the millions to remain torpid? How prevent 
the manhood of humanity from expressing itself? 
They read what is going onin America. They know 
that we hold town meetings—that we govern our- 
selves, and they want to do the same thing; and, 
believe me, whatever obstacles they may find in 
their way, in order to reach self-government, they 
will brush aside. Nothing can successfully oppose 
the advance of republicanism in Europe. It is 
coming as surely as the future is coming. The 
movement toward unity, whieh has shown itself in 
Germany and Italy, is only a prelude to the last act. 
When a number of small kingdoms have been 
merged into one, it will be less troublesome to make 
the change. No intelligent European believes that 
Victor Emmanuel and the Emperor William will 
have more than one or two successors, 

‘For expressing these views about the revolution, 
please do not think I am a false Catholic. I am not 
one of Dullinger’s congregation. If the church 
were built on shifting sand, I would say, “She is 
perishable, let her perish!’’ It is because I know 
that she is built upon a rock—that she must stay 
and witness what is going to happen, that I so ar- 
dently desire Catholics to take a calmer and more 
rational view of the present great movement in the 
old world. Czsarism will, before many years, be 
only a grinning skull. Why look always to the 
past? Why cling to principles which are dead and 
buried? America glories in her declaration of in- 
dependence; let Europe have hers to glory in. If 
the rights of Catholics are disregarded in the pres- 
ent movement, may it not be because Catholics have 
held so much aloof from the advance toward free 
government? De Lammenais sounded the alarm 
thirty years ago. Impatient at the obstacles he 
met, his pride drove him to despair, and he left the 
fold.’ But was anything that he said untrue? 

I would rather see Catholics more hopeful; let 
us look boldly at coming events. The ostrich, when 
it sees a storm approaching, thrusts its head in the 
sand; but the foolish bird does not thereby avert 
the storm. Itis undignified to manifest so much 
fear. With the spread of education, republican in- 
stitutions will spread, and by taking our part in the 
revolution, we can yet force non-Catholics to do 
what is just toward the church. But we cgnnot do 
it by folding our arms and weeping. 

If I were a false Catholic, I would not have writ- 
ten you thisletter. IlosemorethanI gain by being 
so outspoken. Buta man is not a man who has not 
the courage to express his thoughts. 


SOUND DOCTRINE FROM AN UNWONTED QUARTER. 
{From the (Louisville) Catholic Advocate.) 
HEN Catholics shall have learned to see 
their own faults rather than those of their 
enemies, the remedy for the evils with which the 
church is afflicted will be nearer at hand than it is 
at present, Not by abusing those who have already 





left the church and are avowed apostates and infi- 
dels, but by seeking to reform those who still call 
themselves Catholics, can we hope to make progress. 
The governments, the world over, have abandoned 
the church. She will have to do without them, and 
it is worse than idle to complain. That what has 
been done has been unlawfully done is not to the 
point. It has been done and words will not change 
facts. The church, de facto, has no control over any 
government in the world, and real, practical Catho- 
lics have no preponderating influence in any.country. 
Concordats have ceased to have any meaning even 
when entered into with what are called Catholic 
nations. What then remains for us to do? To let 
kings and emperors and governments alone, since 
they have abandoned us, and do as the Christians 
did in the beginning, mo to the people. Let us 
preach the gospel to the poor, let us instruct the ig- 
norant, take care of the orphan and the widow, the 
maimed and the blind, and prove to the world by 
our charity, humility and purity of life that we are 
the disciples of Christ, who was meek and humble 
of heart. There are things which are more impor- 
tant than the political worldly relations of the 
church with kings and nations. We believe that 
God’s providence, in allowing the chureh to be de- 
prived of all temporal power, will force Catholics 
to a more spiritual and unworldly life. 

Whatever turn things may take, we are neither 
alarmed nor despondent. We would have read his- 
tory to little purpose could we imagine that a politi- 
cal revolution or social crisis could endanger the 
safety of the church. 


THE CRADLE OF THE FIRE, 
{From the N. Y. Tribune’s Chicago Correspondence.] 


all the miserable plain stretching out before |. 


F 

O me to the burning coal-heaps in the northern 
distance, I was only interested in the narrow block 
between Dekoven and Taylor Sts., now quite flat 
and cool, with small gutter-boys marching through 
the lots, some kicking with bare feet in the light 
ashes for suspected and sporadic coals, and others 
prudently mounted on stilts, which sunk from time 
to timein the spongy soil and caused the young 
acrobats to descend ignominiously and pull them 
out. ‘This was the Mecca of my pilgrimage, for here 
the fire began. One squalid little hovel alone re- 
mained imtact in all that vast expanse. A warped 
and weather-beaten shanty of two rooms, perched 
on thin piles, with tin plates nailed half way down 
them like dirty pantalets. There was no shabbier 
hut in Chicago nor Tipperary. But it stood there 
safe, while a city had perished before it and around 
it. It was preserved by its own destructive signi- 
cance. It was made sacred by the curse that rested 
on it—a curse more deadly than that which darken- 
ed the lintels of the house of Thyestes. For out of 
that house, last Sunday night, came a woman with 
alamp to the barn behind the house, to milk the 
cow with the crumpled temper, that kicked the 
lamp, that spilled the kerosene, that fired .the 
straw, that burned Chicago. And there to this hour 
stands that craven little house, holding on tightly 
to its miserable existence. 

I stood on the sidewalk opposite, as in duty 
bound, calling up the appropriate emotions. A 
strange, wrinkled face on a dwarfish body came up 
and said, ‘“‘ That’sa dhreadful sight.’”’ I assented, 
and he continued in a melancholy croon: “ Forty 
year I’ve lived here—and there wasn’t a brick 
house but wan, and that was the Lakeside House, 
and it’s gone now; an’ av ye’ll belave me, Soor, I 
niver see a fire loik that.’’ I believed him thoroughly, 
and he went.away. My emotions net being satis- 
factory from a front view of the shanty, I went 
around to the rear, and there found the Man of the 
House sitting with two of his friends. His wife, 
Our Lady of the Lamp—freighted with heavier dis- 
aster than that which Psyche carried to the bed- 
side of Eros—sat at the window, knitting. I ap- 
proached the Man of the House and gave him good- 
day. He glanced up with sleepy, furtive eyes. I 
asked him what he knew about the origin of the 
fire. He glanced at his friends and said, civilly, he 
knew very little; he was waked up about nine 
o’clock by the alarm, and fought from that time 
to save his house ; at every sentence he turned to 
his friends and said, “I can prove it by them,” to 
which they nodded assent. He seemed fearful that 
all Chicago was coming down upon him for prompt 
and integral payment of that $200,000,000 his cow 
had kicked over. His neighbors say this story is an 
invention, dating from the second day of the fire. 
There was something unutterably grotesque in this 
ultimate atom feeling a sense of responsibility for 
a@ catastrophe so stupendous, and striving by a 
fiction, which must have heavily taxed his highest 
powers of imagination, to escape a reckoning he 
was already free from, 

Like his fellows the midge and the nit, 

Through minuteness, to wit. 

ROBERT COLLYER, AFTER THE FIRE. 
(From the Same.) 


LMOST the entire congregation of Unity 
Church came together in Dearborn street, at 

the call of their pastor, the Rev. Robert Collyer. 
The exercises were simple and touching, consisting 
merely of a prayer and a hymn anda few words of 
manly sympathy and exhortation from the warm- 
hearted orator. Street and sidewalk were covered 
with men, women and children who were moved 
sometimes to laughter by the quaint humor of the 
speaker and sometimes to tears by his deep and 
earnest pathos. The. day was clear and mild, and 
the October sunshine fell softly on his gray hairs as 
he stood in front of this once beautiful church, now 
wholly in ruins, and talked to his pegple in a cheer- 
ing way. He said God would not ask of them im- 
possibilities. The calamity was so vast that the 
people were stunned and dumb. They could not 
yet lift themselves up into that higher atmosphere 


1 they yet hoped to reach, where they could thank 


God for this visitation. All this in good time they 
would hope and pray for; but God would not de- 
mand this to-day. He then referred in plain and 
touching language to the terrible losses they had 
suffered, but soon changed to the more hopeful 





aspects of the case, showing how much they had yet 
worth living for. He urged them to look forwardand 
not back ward, and excited even among those unfor- 
tunate people a momentary burst of good spirits by 
his quietly humorous description of Lot’s wife, and 
what she came to by mourning over her spoons and 
table-cloths which were burned in Sodom. Every 
one must now engage in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. He then briefly and modestly referred to 
himself and his intentions. He would stay by his 
people; he did not think they could find a cheaper 
parson. He had preached one year for seventy-five 
cents, and could do it again if necessary. He could 
support himself for the present by lecturing, and asa 
last resort he could still make as good & horseshoe as 
any blacksmith in Chicago. The audience dispersed 
after singing a hymn, greatly cheered and bright- 
ened by the wholesome and helpful words of their 
preacher and friend, who seemed to forget his own 
severe losses in trying to console them for theirs. 





MONTHLIES FOR NOVEMBER. 
HARVEST IN THE HILL COUNTRY. 


{From Lipptncott’s.] 
HE dew lies heavy on the uncut grass, 
And drips in bright drops from the bending grain, 

And from the vines through which the reapers pass 

With trampling feet along the cool, wet lane. 

The amaranth lifts its faint, sweet flush again ; 
Some Indian cresses flourish in the hedge; 

The poison-sumac lets its shame be seen 
In scarlet letters, where the wood’s brown edge 

Is brightened with the hemlock’s tender green. 


These late red currants glow like ruby beads 
In clusters tempting to the robin’s taste: 
The yellow mustard sows its fine brown seeds 
Along the sod in rare excess of waste. 
Meanwhile, the reapers to their work make haste, 
And through the pasture, where the red-oak stands, 
The Brawl goes wimpling ’mid the grass and ferns, 
Where the tired field-boy laves his sun-burnt hands, 
Or in the shade a line of Homer learns. 


Here, thou and I, O friend of earlier days! 
May sit and listen while the reapers sing : 
About our feet the cardinal flowers blaze, 
And honey-bees go by on shining wing. 
Out of our listening, music seems to spring ; 
And, floating softly on the clear sunshine, 
These sweet and alien voices in the corn 
Recall old tunes that echoed by the Rhine, 
And jodels heard upon the Matterhorn. 


Not much like these, dear friend, were those first days 
Of freedom, when the wide world seemed our own, 

When we went wandering long, bewildering ways, 
From Griitli meadow to the Bois Boulogne. 
Now all that sad, sweet folly is outgrown: 

Our work is done. Not much—was it ?—for those 
Who were so strong, who saw s0 much to do, 

Who felt so brave to right a whole world’s woes, 
And tear the mask of vain conceit in two. 


The reapers sing; the saddened hours creep on ; 
The grain is garnered, sweet and clean and dry; 
The long, straight sun-shafts flicker faint and wan, 
And primrose clouds slip dc wn the western sky. 
We talk of common things—the corn, the rye: 
You stand betwixt the sunlight, dear, and me, 
With shaded eyes (a pensive, New-World Ruth), 
And oh, your face grows beautiful to see, 
Crossed with these memories of our vanished youth! 
—Millie W. Carpenter. 
A WESTERN INTERIOR. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


NDER nobler groups of pines smouldered a 
generous heap of coals, the ruins of a mighty 
log. A little way from this lay a confused pile of 
bedclothes, partly old and haif-bald buffalo-robes, 
but, in the main; thick strata of what is known to 
irony as comforters, upon which, outstretched in 
wretched awkwardness of position, was a family, 
all with their feet to the fire, looking as if they had 
been blown over in one direction, or knocked down 
by a single bombshell... On the extremities of this 
common bed, with the air of having got as far from 
each other as possible, the mother and father of the 
Pike family reclined; between them were two 
small childrena—a girl and boy—and a huge girl, 
who, next the old man, lay flat upon her back, her 
mind absorbed in the simple amusement of waving 
one foot (a cowhide eleven) slowly across the fire, 
squinting, with half-shut eye, first at. the vast shoe 
and thence at the fire, alternately hiding bright 
places and darting‘the foot quickly in the direction 
of any new display of heightening flame. ‘The 
mother was a bony sister, in the yellow, shrunken, 
of sharp visage,in which were prominent two cold 
eyes and a positively poisonous mouth ; her hair, 
the color of faded hay, was tangled about her head. 
She rocked jerkily to and fro, removing at intervals 
a clay pipe from her mouth in order to pucker her 
thin lips up to one side, and spit with precision upon 
a certain spot in the fire. 

I have rarely felt more difficulty in opening a 
conversation, and was long before venturing to 
propose, ‘“ You seem to have a pleasant camp-spot 
here.”” The old woman sharply, and in almost a 
tone of affront, answered, ‘‘ They’s wus, and then 
again they ’s better.” 

**Doos well for our hogs,” inserted the old man. 
“We've a band of pork that make out to find 
feed.” 

**Oh! how many have you?” I asked. 

“* Nigh three thousand.” 

“*Won’t you set ?” asked madam; then, turning, 
“You, Susan, can’t you try for to set up, and not 
spread so? Hain’t you no manners, say ?” 

At this the massive girl got herself somewhat 
together, and made room for me, which I declined, 
however. 

“ Prospecting ?’’ inquired madam. 

“I say huntin’?”’ suggested the man. 

‘*May be he’s acattle-feller,’’ interrupted the little 
girl. 

“ Goin’ somewhere, ain’t yer ?’’ was Susan’s guess. 

I gave brief account of myself, evidently satisfy- 
ing the social requirements ofall but the old woman, 
who at once classified me as not up to her standard. 
Susan saw this, so did her father, and it became evi- 
dent to me in ten minutes’ conversation that they 
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two were always at one, and made it their business 
to be in antagonism to the mother. They were then 
allies of mine from nature, and I felt at once at 
home. Isaw, too, that Susan, having slid back to 
her horizontal position when I declined to share her 
rightful ground, was watching with subtle solici- 
tude that fated spot in the fire, opposing sympathy 
and squints accurately aligned by her shoe to the 
dull spot in the embers, which slowly went out into 
blackness before the well-directed fire of her 
mother’s saliva. 

The shouts’ which I heard proceeding from the 
direction of my camp were easily translatable into 
summons for supper. Mr. Newty invited me to re- 
turn later and be sociable, which I promised to do, 
and, going to my camp, supped quickly and left the 
men with orders about picketing the animals for the 
night, then, strolling slowly down to the camp of my 
friends, seated myself upon a log by the side of the 
old gentleman. Feeling that this somewhat formal 
attitude unfitted me for partaking to the fullest 
degree the social ease around me, and knowing that 
my buskin trousers were impervious to dirt, I slid 
down in a reclining posture with my feet to the 
fire, in absolute parallelism with the rest of the 
family. : 

The old woman was in the exciting dénowment 
of a coon-story, directed to her little boy, who sat 
clinging to her skirt and looking in her face with 
absorbed curiosity. ‘“‘ And when Johnnie fired,” 
she said, “the coon fell and busted open.” The 
little boy had misplaced his sympathies with the 
raccoon, and having inquired plaintively, “‘ Did it 
hurt him ?” was promply snubbed with the reply, 
‘Of course it hurt him. What do you suppose 
coonsis made for?’ Then turning to me she put 
what was plainly enough with her a test-question : 
‘Tallow you have killed your coonin your day ?”" 
I saw at once that I must forever sink beneath her 
standard, but, failing in real experience or accurate 
knowledge concerning the coon, I knew no subter- 
fuges would work with her. Instinct had taught 
her that J had never killed a coon, and she had 
asked me thus ostentatiously to place me at once 
and forever before the family in my true light. 
“ No, ma’am,” I said; ‘‘now you speak of it, I re- 
alize that I never have killed a coon.” This was 
something of a staggerer to Susan and her father, 
yet as the mother’s pleasurable dissatisfaction with 
me displayed itself by more and more accurate 
salivary shots at the fire, they rose to the occasion, 
and begun to palliate my past. ‘‘ May be,” ventured 
Mr. Newty, “that they don’t have coon round the 
city of York”; and I felt that I needed no self-de- 
fense when Susan firmly and defiantly suggested 
to her mother that perhaps I was in better busi- 
ness. 

Driven in upon herself for some time, the old 
woman smoked in silence, until Susan, seeing that 
her mother gradually quenched a larger and larger 
circle upon the fire, got up and stretched herself, 
and giving the coals a vigorous poke swept out of 
sight the quenched spot, thus readily obliterating 
the result of her mother’s precise and prolonged 
expectoration; then flinging a few dry boughs upon 
the fire, illumined the family with the ruddy 
blaze, and sat down again, leaning upon her father’s 
knee with a faint light of triumph in her eye. 


THD TORTURES OF THE DINNER TABLE. 
(From Scribner’s—Editorial.) 


N the space of twenty-five years we have 
heard twenty-five men, more or less, make suc- 
cessful dinner-table speeches. Of these, ten were 
sensible men who entertained their companions by 
trying to talk like fools; ten were fools who were 
equally entertaining in their endeavor to talk like 
sensible men; and five—the only persons of the 
number who enjoyed the eminence and the exercise 
—were drunk, and neither knew nor cared whether 
they talked sense or nonsense. . . . 
Why a dinner-table should be chosen as an ora- 
§ rical theater, we cannot imagine. There could 
not be selected a moment more inauspicious for 
happy speech than that in which all the nervous 
energy centersitself upon digestion. A man can- 
not have even a happy dream under such eircum- 
sances. Dancing the sailor’s hornpipe with dumb- 
./ ¥lls in one’s coat pocket is not advisable, and it is 
ssible that it is not advisable under any circum- 
py Itis very rare that a dinner party prefers 
{sit and listen to interminable speeches, for it is 
most as hard to listen as to talk when the 
mach is full of the heavy food of a feast. Nothing 
lt stimulating drink loosens the tongue under 
ch circumstances, or puts a company into that 
asitively appreciative mood which responds to 
mcombe and bathos. The drinking which is re- 
tted to for making these occasions endurable, is 
ten shameful, and always demoralizing. Nota 
od thing ever comes of it all, nobody enjoys it, 
pakers and hearers dislike it, and still the custom 
continued, It is like the grand dress parties, 
hich nobody likes, yet which all attend and all 
ve, to the infinite boring of themselves and their 
iends. 
These discourtesies often visited upon gentlemen 
| public dinner-parties, deserve an earnest protest. 
en are called to their feet not only against their 
peta wishes, but against pledges, and compelled 
speech that is absolute torture to them. The 
jobies who thus distress modest and sensitive men 
zht to be kicked out of society. No one has a 
ht to give an innocent man pain by compelling 
m to make of himself a public spectacle, or sum- 
bning him toa task that is unspeakably distaste- 
tohim. No man ought ever to be called upon 
such a place, except with his full consent pre- 
usly obtained, and he who forces a modest man 
p task like thisin the presence of society, fails in 
courtesy of agentleman. The truth is that no 
ner is pleasant unless it be entirely informal. 
p moment it takes on a formal character its life 
a social occasion is departed; and those who 
the custom of speech-making drive from their 
ety multitudes of men who would be glad to 
them—whose presence would give them plea- 
and do them good. Let us have done with this 
nness, 4 
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The Odyssey of Homer. Translated into English 
blank verse by William Cullen Bryant. Volume 
I. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 

We have here the first twelve books of the Odys- 
sey, from the hand which has already given us the 
best English version (all things considered) of the 
Iliad. Mr. Bryant’s translation of the Iliad is terse, 
but tame. The same peculiarity is noticeable in his 
Odyssey. He has given us the 6,212 hexameters of 
the original in 7,672 pentameters, which, making 
due allowance for the extra foot, and for the 
frequent dactylic syllables in the hexameter, is 
virtually equalling Homer in conciseness of expres- 
sion. The tameness is partly due to the lack of 
impetuosity in the English heroic meter, partly to 
the wonderful lack ef sonorous Latin words in 
Mr. Bryant’s style. We opened the Odyssey at 
random, and, counting two hundred words on the 
first page we saw, found that one hundred and 
ninety-four were indubitably Saxon. This gives 
force, but not swing (what the Germans call 
schwung) and fire. 

The gentler flow of narrative in the Odyssey suits 
well this dignified, calm language. Almost all the 
adventures in the first twelve books are told at 
second-hand. We have no longer the fierce struggle 
of gods and heroes, painted as a present scene by 
the poet. It is Menelaus, in the peaceful haven of 
his rich old age, or storm-tossed Ulysses, in the 
pauses of his weary homeward journey, who recalls 
and relates the past. The fates of Agamemnon aud 
Achilles are given by Ulysses as told to him in 
Hades by their ghosts. To us this is pleasanter than 
the monotonous detailed slaughter of the Iliad, 
which is redeemed in the Greek only by & rush and 
clangor of the words, keeping the noise and move- 
ment of battle in our ears. Whether this opinion 
be correct or not, there isno doubt that the Odyssey 
is worthily reproduced, in this version, by the one 
among all English writers now living, whose easy, 
natural, perspicuous and truly poetic style is best 
suited to transmit the,steady luster of the great 
epic. 

The Odyssey, a3 Mr. Bryant points out in his 
preface, is deficient in similes and digressions, as 
compared with the Iliad. But it cannot be said to 
lack true Homeric touches of description and senti- 
ment. What could be finer than the picture, at the 
end of the first. book, of the staid old nurse, going 
up tothe chamber of Telemachus, to “tuck him 
up” as usual, while the boy, suddenly grown t 
manhood, as it were, by reason of his interview witb 
Pallas, submits to her tender gare, but lies lappec 
in the soft fleeces all night long,and thinks of th« 
voyage Pallas has ordained! The satire in the 
eighth book is exquisite, where the King of th: 
Pheacians first boasts of their superiority in certain 
games, and his son taunts his guest, Ulysses, until 
the latter, irritated by the young. man’s words, 
throws the discus beyond them all, and gives the 
astonished crowd a blast of superb boasting, chal- 
lenging them toany other game, except foot-racing. 
That he must decline, being weakened in the feet by 
much exposure. Whereupon. the king shrewdJy 
claims for his people that they are swift of foot, 
though in boxing and wrestling they have small 
renown. How gtim old Ulysses must have smiled 
at this evasion of his challenge, in spite of the pre- 
vious boast from the same lips that in the boxing 
and the wrestling match, the Phwacians excelled! 

But we cannot extend this notice further, even 
to quote, as we fain would do, some of the passages 
of quiet beauty scattered through Mr, Bryant’s 
translation. We trust that the second volume will 
soon appear, and that our beloved bard may long 
be spared to witness the success of his latest en- 
deavor. 

With regard to the use of the Latin instead of the 
Greek names of the gods in Homer, the critics have 
said much, and Mr. Bryant defends himself in his 
preface. Weare sorry for his decision, but it is not 
a -very important matter. He is not even con- 
sistent himself, but translates Athene sometimes 
Pallas and sometimes Minerva, though he never 
lapses from Jove to Zeus, or Mars to Ares, 

Osgood & Co., by the way, have issued a new edi- 
tion, in two small volumes, of the Iliad, It will be 
welcome to many readers of moderate purses. 
We have marked some minor points for criticism, 
but must content ourselves with mere allusion to 
one ortwo. There is aserious typographical error 
on page 10 of the second volume, where Am- 
philocus, instead of Amphimacus, is said to have 
been slain. There was an Amphilocus at Troy, who 
lived to get safely home, and (according to Thucy- 
dides) to foundacity. This report of his premature 











any. 

In the 3lst line of the second book, the phrase 
“tamer of studs” is so located as to be a mistrans- 
lation of the genitive by the vocative case. In line 
288, Book IV., the words * hadst thou been there’”’ 
seem weak and unnecessary. They are not in the 
original. The first half of the same line is likewise 
unhappy. Homer says: ‘“‘ Then mightest thou have 
seen the god-like Agamemnon, not sleeping nor 
frightened nor unwilling to fight.”” Mr. Bryant 
says: 

“Then wouldst thou not have seen, hadst thou been there, 
King Agamemnon slumbering, or in fear, 

And skulking from the combat.” 

This change from what one might have seen, to 
what one might not have seen, is no improvement. 


In Book XIL., line 299, Hector is made to say: 


“One augury 
There 1s, the surest and the best,—to fight 
For our own land,” 


Here the word ‘surest’’ is an interloper, not justi- 
fied by a single syllable of the Greek, This gratui- 
tous addition of an epithet is a rare sin with Mr. 
Bryant, particularly when, as in this case, it changes 
the sense, Hector has been appealed to, to with- 
draw from the confliet,on account of an eagle, 





death is cruel to his surviving relatives, if he has 


which had dropped a bleeding serpent among the 
Trojans—an occurrence which they feared was an 
evil omen. The question was as to the character 
of the omen. Was it good or bad? Hector refuses 
to wait for the soothsayer to study the point, saying 
nobly and simply, ‘‘One omen is the best, to fight 
for the fatherland.”” All omens were equally sure 
if interpreted aright, and hence this idea was not in 
Homer’s mind. 

A few small matters of this kind just mar, and 
no more than by faint flaws, the perfectness of Mr. 
Bryant’s work. But no man wishes to deny, or 
could honestly deny if he would, that these trans- 
lations area splendid tribute from the modern to 
the ancient bard. 


The Witness of History to Christ. Five Sermons 
seeanes befcre the University of Cambridge. 
eing the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1870. By 
the Rey. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Master of Marl- 
borough College; and Honorary Chaplain to the 
ueen. London and New York: Macmillan & 

‘o. 1871. 

If the honors of the author encumber the title- 
page a little, we have the comfort to know that 
they are well deserved. Heisaman who deserves 
more than honors; he is worthy to be loved. Much 
culture has only made him more Christian. A 
scholarly, thoughtful, courteous man, who depre- 
ciates himself without losing self-respect, and 
honors all men while seeing very clearly the errors 
which have made for the worldso sad a history. 
Perhaps we are drawn to him the mere because he 
is one of the well-trained and well-furnished minds 
in England holding the high position which they 
have justly won, that stand openly with Christ, and 
believe with all their hearts that men everywhere 
would be virtuous and happy if they would but 
have faith in Jesus and foliow him; that the philo- 
sophers who grope for something better, have never 
yet approximated the discovery of any desirable 
substitute for the Gospel, and that the world needs 
nothing better. 

In the introductory lecture the author states his 
object in this course to be an inquiry into the 
moral and intellectual causes of the wide-spread 
defection from “the faith which our fathers held,” 
—to show that “neither philosophy nor criticism 
has shaken one truth of Christianity ;—to show the 
extent and the glory of its individual, social, and 
political victories;—and thus to demonstrate the 
witness borne by history to Christ.” 

To those who decry all sentiment, and who feel 
that the expression of truth is weakened if the 
feeling appropriate toit is permitted to accompany 
it, these pages will not prove attractive. The glow 
of conviction warms them. The love of an ardent 
mind for the vital truths which it is defending is 
not repressed ; and we like the lectures all the 
better for this, for above all other themes the one 
which they treat is fitted to inspire a noble enthu- 
siasm ; and especially in one who believes that the 
denial of the supernatural leads straight on to the 

ienial of the immortality of the soul, and of a per- 
sonal God. 

The volume contains five lectures; the first en- 
titled, The Antecedent Credibility of the Miracu- 
ious; the second, The Adequacy of the Gospel Re- 
cords; the third, The Victories of Christianity ; 
the fourth, Christianity and the Individval; the 
fifth, Christianity and the Race. The notes are a 
valuable part of the book. They are very abundant, 
and introduce the opinions of men who aro atill in- 
fluential in the world of thought. Some of the 
admissions of skeptical writers are made to enforce 
the text with great aptness. Speaking of the per- 
fectness of the character of Jesus, he had said in 
one of the lectures that ‘like the armed band who 
came to seize him in the garden, his very enemies 
seem to fall in admiration before his feet.”’ To 
sustain this he quotes the remarkable admission of 
Strauss, that Jesus is ‘“‘the highest object we can 
possibly imagine with respect, to religion,—the 
Being without whose presence in the mind perfect 
piety is impossible.” Vergdugl, und Bleibende 
in Christenthum, 132. At another place he quotes 
Dr. Congreve, “ the priest of the English Comtists,’’ 
who says, ‘“‘ The more truly you serve Christ, the 
more thoroughly you mold yourself into his 
image,—the more keen will be your sympathy and 
admiration.’”’ Even those who endeavored to be- 
lieve that the character of our Lord was mythical, 
could not withhold their admiration at the beauty 
of the ideal. 

The book is full of just that information, and 
those suggestions, which many will desire to obtain 
in so convenient a form; and it is one that might 
be given with advantage into the hands of young 
men and women whose faith in Christ has been dis- 
turbed by the speculations of modern infidelity. 

The author, it may be well to remark, is not to be 
confounded with Adam Storey Farrar, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, who delivered a series of 
lectures before that University some eight or nine 
years ago, which were republished in this country 
by Appleton & Co., under the title of A Critical 
History of Free Thought in Reference to the Chris- 
tian Religion. The two men reach the same con- 
clusion, but by the different methods indicated 
by the titles to their respective works. 


ife of John Pendleton Kennedy. By Hen 

Tit Puckermen. New York: G. P. Poineat & Souk. 

A statesman of the time and of the school of Web- 
ster and Clay,—and an author of the age and class 
of Irving and Paulding.—Mr. Kennedy’s long term 
of publie life began with the Bladensburg campaign 
against the invading English in 1814; and for more 
than half a century his voice and pen responded to 
every demand of patriotism, being among the most 
valid bulwarks of Maryland loyalty throughout the 
war, and efficient champions of Grant and Colfax 
during our last Presidential struggle. Not pre- 
cisely a professional politician, though with marked 
politichl talent, and a man of note among the 
Whigs,—by no means distinctively a man of letters, 
though he wrote often and always with effect,—he 
is yet entitled to high rank both among the public 





men and the authors of a generation now nearly 


extinct. It is, however, as a man of broad and 
thorough culture, of beneficent activity, of generous 
public spirit, of inflexible integrity, of singularly 
captivating social and domestic qualities, that he is 
chiefly portrayed in this volume. In the Introduc- 
tion, his biographer quotes ‘“‘one of the oldest 
friends of Mr. Kennedy” as saying of him, “ All 
wholesome, glad influences flowed out from his 
daily life, strong as the strongest of men and sweet 
as the sweetest of women. Such men as he, at once 
so genial and so intellectual, with a fascination alike 
for young and old, ought never to die.” Every 
reader of the book, we think, will agree with us 
that in this very high praise there is no exaggera- 
tion, and that few lives can be imagined more 
thoroughly genuine and complete than that of this 
septuagenarian with the heart of a boy, who died 
little more than a year ago, 

Mr. Kennedy’s writings, we imagine, are now 
little known otherwise than by name; and as to 
name, such titles as Horse-shoe Robinson, Swallow 
Barn, and Quodlibet, are calculated, we should 
fancy, to repel not a few readers by suggesting a 
school of literature to whith they do not belong. 
Whether their revival in popularity will follow the 
republication now going on, in accordance with the 
testamentary provisions of the author, we should 
hesitate to prophesy. But we venture to say that 
many will be persuaded by the fragments of jour- 
nals and correspondence in this memoir to seek 
better acquaintance with an author whose rich and 
spontaneous humor, fullness of thought, andstrength 
and purity of style make it impossible not to class 
him with Washington Irving. 

Much of the volume, in one way or another, is 
from the pen of its subject, and these portions go 
far toward making an unusually fascinating piece of 
biography—abounding in clearly outlined sketches 
of American political and social life, of home and 
foreign travel, of such personages as Clay, Webster, 
Benton, Irving, Prescott, Fenimore Cooper, Wil- 
liam Wirt, Dr. Kane, Thackeray, Humboldt, and 
numerous public men of European celebrity. But 
we can scarcely congratulate Mr. Tuckerman upon 
the discharge of his part of the task. I[t is not 
merely that the connecting passages seem to bave 
been written hurriedly and with insufficient care; 
but the work has been put together with an en- 
tire disregard of chronological sequence which 
produces an extremely disjointed species of nar- 
rative. And his proof-reader has seconded him by 
filling the volume, well-looking as it is at a first 
glance, with as many typographical blemisbes as we 
have ever seen in the same number of pages. The 
subject of the book and its materials are neverthe- 
less such as to defy a much greater amount of mal- 
treatment than they have received; and there are 
few pieces of American biography which merit as 
sincere a commendation to readers of every uge and 
class. 

BRIEF NOTICES, 


Stolen Waters. By Celia E. Gardner. (New 
York: G. W. Carlton & Co.) From cover to cover 
this book is an insult to the morality and intelli- 
gence of the public to which it appeals, In a literary 
point of view it is below criticism. It is neither 
prose, poetry, nor even decent doggerel. So far it 
might be innocuous, if it were not for the under- 
current of immorality, in its worst form, which runs 
through the whole. We should not notice such a 
book at all in these columns, except for the sake of 
specifically and pointedly condemning those who 
issue such poison. 


Palaces and Prisons. By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. 
(Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) A genu- 
ine novel, which, without any pretensions to preach, 
still always “leans to virtue’s side.’”’ The scenes 
oscillate between the court of the unfortunate Louis 
Sixteenth and the prison of the Bastile. Its heroes 
and heroines are the master spirits of the Revolu- 
tion, and the whole is woven into a story not de- 
ficient in pathos and dramatic power. 


Gold Dust, _By M. M. (“ Brick”) Pomeroy. New 
York: G. W. Carlton & Co.) The remarkable fea- 
ture of this book is its intense subjectivity. It is 
“ Brick Pomeroy” from first to last. He is the cen- 
tral figure of every group. The image and the 
superscription on all the gold is the same. Still, in- 
tensely sensational as it is, it is not an unhealthy 
stimulant. No one is likely to be the worse for any 
word in the whole book, and for those who can for- 
give its egotism and the somber sameness of its dis- 
tresses (which turn always on meat and money 
matters) it is a readable volume. 


Caddy’s Three Dresses. By Mrs. Margaret 
Hosmer. How it was Paid. By Miss Lizzie Bates. 
(Philadelphia: Alfred Martien,) The Silwer Rifle. 
By. Clara F. Guernsey. (Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Union.) The last of these juvenile 
stories contains the history of the summer tour of 
two boys in the country adjoining the Saranac 
Lakes, their separation from the main party, their 
adventures and sufferings, the energy and perse- 
verance which alone saved their lives, and their 
final restoration to their friends. It is an excellent 
tale for boys. Caddy’s Three Dresses illustrates the 
folly and misery of endeavoring to dress beyond 
one’s means or station, and is fairly written. How 
it was Paid is decidedly the best of the three. It is 
the history of a young girl who, in order to pay off 
adebt contracted by her dead father, fits herself 
for a book-keeper, and by patient and self-denying 
toil accomplishes her object. What makes this 
story particularly admirable is the fact that the 
heroine is allowed to accomplish her intentions by 
legitimate means, and that no wealthy lover steps 
in to arrest the natural development of integrity 
and industry. : 

Rookstene. By Katherine S. Macquoid. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Itis sometimes 
a relief to find a novel which does not inculcate a 
moral or “improve the occasion.’’ But in this there 
is neither moral nor mirth, : is simply a story of 
property i. rited under a forged will. The 
characters are so alike uninteresting, that apart 
from the justice of the question, we had no special 





wish about the disposition of the inheritance. 
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JUSTICE AND SYMPATHY. 


“We understand that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher takes 
the ground that Tweed, Hall & Co. are to “be pitied ”’—he 
has a “sympathy” forghem, &c.,&c. He has no sympathy, 
of course, for the plundered tax-payers—for the poor man 
whose rent is increased by the exactions of the Ring, for 
ithe 'aborers whose wages have been pocketed by Tweed 
and bis friends. Most people would think that Mr. Beech- 
er’s sympathy isof rather a morbid, unwholesome, senti- 
mental, not to say an un-Christian kind, However, let him 
settle that with his own conscience.” 

Does the WN. Y. Times, from which we cut the 
above, regard it as wrong to have sympathy for 
erring and wicked men? Ought it to be strange 
that a minister of the Gospel should utter that 
whichis the very soul and marrow of the Christian 
scheme—viz., sympathy with men who are suffer- 
ing on account of their own wrong-doings ? 

Thisis perfectly consistent with a detestation 
of the wickedness of wicked men, and with an 
earnest desire and effort for their punishment. 
In regard to the plunderers of the city of New 
York, and all those wicked political managers, 
on both sides, who have corrupted justice, de- 
bauched the ballot-box, and turned popular 
government into a mockery, we desire as earnestly 
as the Times does, that they should be pursued, 
overtaken and punished ; so that their example 
shall be a terror to evil-doers for a hundred years 
to come. There are few men in Sing Sing or 
Auburn that deserve their punishment so richly 
as many men in New York City, who carry their 
heads bigh, and have grown over-confident in 
iniquity. If we fail to ferret out the essential 
rogues and secure for them their just deserts, we 
whall have nearly allied ourselves to them in guilt. 

Not only dowe hold all this to be consistent with 
a true sympathy for the men whe as wrong-doers 
must be punished, but we do not believe that 
justice can be so well secured by any other 
spirit. If the expression of such views tends to 
dampen the ardor of the public in the arrest, 
trial, conviction, and punishment of the plun- 
derersof New York and tlie corruptors of its gov- 
ernment, it is because men are acting from a low 
plane of motives, and in a passionata enthusiasm 
of anger. 

We wish the Times to understand distitctly 
that we abhor the crimes committed against the 
public as much as it does, that we are full as ear- 
nest as it is in our desire for the arrest of the 
evil, and the punishment of the evil-doers; and 
that, then, if the Times stops, we do not, but that 
we go on, as every Christian man should, to ex- 
perience a soirow for the wrong-doers, a sym- 
pathy for them under just penalties, and a desire 
that they may be reformed, not destroyed. 

While the Times fears that sympathy, not for 
sin, but for sinners, may hinder their condign 
punishment, we, on the other hand, are still more 
afraid that justice will fail through the ambitions 
avd divisions of our committees; the ill-natured 
attacks ef journals on all who do not keep step to 
the tunes they play ; and the wranglings of news- 
papers with each other, seemingly more intent on 
beating down a rival than on securing public 
justice. It is no time for petty spites, nor for par- 
ty feeling, nor for small rivalries, nor indiscrim- 
inate rage. We should drop all other considera- 
ttiens that world divide or hinder the great work 
of Justice, and we sbould seek justice not as if we 
were beasts pursuing beasts, but as Christian men 
pursuing sinning men. 








THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 


HAT is a Christian life? What isthe igh- 
‘W est ideal of character? Need we aim a* 
anything more than to be honest, and truthful, 
and pure, and gentle? If there is anything be- 
yond these qualities, what is it ? 

lt is well to study these questions in the light of 
the teachings of Christ. Men of every kind came 
‘to him with substantially the same inquiry,— 
What shall we live for, what shall we aim at? 

It is noticeable that Christ met hardly any two 
inquirers in the sameway. Evidently, the answer 
was always adapted to the questioner’s eapacity. 
Take the young ruler as one example. He was a 
man of eorsiderable ripeness of character, of 
wealth, and presumably of some culture,—in 
short, one suited for a somewhat advanced lesson 
from the Master. Cbrist set before him first the 
simple laws of natural morality,—Do not kill, Do 
not steal, Honor thy father and mother, and the 
like. But all this he makes only a gtarting-point, 
and follows it with the startling injunetjon that 
the man give away his whole fortune, and follow 
him in person. 

There was a class of very different cases,—per- 
sons who came to him to get relief from bodily 

‘afflictions, for themselves or friends. One con- 
dition was always, with remarkable uniformity, 


supplicant should put full trust in the Person of 
whom he asked. “ Believe ye that I am able to do 
this?” “Be it unto thee according to thy faith !” 
Christ never missed the opportunity, in the docili- 
ty wrought by pain or by the suffering of a friend, 
to produce the attitude of absolute confidence in 
himself. 

Then there was the widely different case of the 
grossly wicked,—the openly dishonest and sen- 
sual. How did Jesus deal with these? Singular- 
ly enough, we have hardly the record of a single 
exhortation addressed to one of this class, of the 
kind we should have expected. But we have ac- 
counts of constant personal intercourse and famil- 
iarity with them. That Jesus ate and drank with 
publicans and harlots was one of the things that 
excited most remark about him. Apparently he 
trusted to the effect of his personal presence upon 
them,—to the magnetic influence of purity brought 
in contact with vice, in the spirit of love. 

Going clear to the other end of the scale, we 
have an interview between Christ and Nicodemus, 
a man evidently upright, conscientious, thought- 
ful. He was versed in the religious thought of 
the time, a cautious but earnest seeker for truth, 
solid in character, high in station,—apparently a 
representative of the best class in the community. 
Him, in his weighing of evidence, his well-con- 
sidered conclusions, Christ startles with the asser- 
tion of a mystical inner life, a spiritual power in 
man transcending the grasp of reason. Raising 
him to this higher plane, he announces Divine 
love as the ruling principle of the world, the life 
and death of Christ as the highest manifestation 
of that love, and the personal acceptance of Christ 
as the test of his hearer’s acceptance or condemna- 
tion. This is the disclosure Jesus makes of him- 
self, to a man apparently the most highly intel- 
lectual that he ever addressed. 

Once again, we have his reception of Mary 
Magdalen, a woman who had been deeply sunken 
in sin, who now threw herself at his feet, display- 
ing woman’s intense personal affection in its 
highest and tenderest form. He does not reprove 
her for the past. He does not exhort her to vir- 
tue. He accepts her love as tenderly as it is given 
him, he utters the pardoning word that blots out 
the sad past, he receives her solely through the 
sacrament of love to him; asking nothing fur- 
ther, taking that as all-sufficient. 

Now, looking at these different cases,—and we 
might largely add to them without changing the 
result,—two or three things are very noticeable. 
Virtue in its ordinary sense is never admitted as 
more than a foundation; something is always 
added to it. Christ always seeks to establish a 
personal relation with himself. With the most 
abandoned sinners his personal sympathy becomes 
the agent of reform. No less, to those of highest 
intellectual and moral stature, is acceptance of 
himself aud obedience to himself made indispen- 
sable. 

And here, to us who live eighteen hundred years 
after Jesus walked the earth, the question irre- 
sist-4ly arises, who was this, what was he, that 
we shoud be ealled to lovehim? One of two 
things must he said; either the personal senti- 
ment to which Jesus appealed was but a transi- 
tory means, astepping-*tone to a higher plane; or, 
this Jesus represents to us the ever-living and 
supreme Being whom we adore as God. 

Let us go back, and follow on some other line 
the teachings of Christ. Take the charge to his 
followers—in the tenth chapter of Matthew— 
when he first sent them forth to work out of his 
sight. The work is, first, of spiritual beneficence $ 
and, along with that and contributing to it, min- 
istry to physical necessities. “ As ye go, preach, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast 
out devils. Freely ye have reeejved, freely give !” 
Here is developed the characteristic external work 
of Christianity, the inevitable expression and out- 
growth of the spirit of love which is its interior 
essence. 


they have received from him. “ What I tell you 
in darkness, that speak ye in light.” No excep- 
tion is made as to the personal allegiance which 
he has required ofsthem. On the contrary, if is 
made a universal obligation ; it is impressed with 
all the weight that language can earry. “ He that 
loveth father pr mother more than me, is not 
yw wthy of me..,, He that loseth his life for my 





The truth they are to proclaim is that which’ 


of the hour, as the harbinger of joy unspeakable. 
The world-wide experience, of the mother’s an- 
guish turning to gladness, becomes the symbol of 
heaven’s joy born of earth’s suffering. And now, 
through their union with him, he introduces them 
to the Father’s love expressed and tokened by 
him. Now the mysterious intimations of an in- 
dwelling spirit become fuller. It is to “ testify of 
him,” to “glorify him,” to “lead them into all 
truth.” Through its power, hereafter, their fel- 
lowship with Christ and God is to be an unbroken 
possession. And at the very last, a prayer arises 
whose language breathes the anticipation and 
consciousness of such union of God’s children 
among themselves and with Him, as human 
thought can hardly reach. 

We follow our subject no farther. But looking 
back, we gather up the indications which its 
varied consideration has brought, and with.them 
answer the question which was first asked. What, 
we inquired, is the Christian ideal of life and 
character? And from the teachings of Christ we 
answer: itis personal attachment to him and to 
the Divine Father expressed in him, as a central 
inspiration ; it is the consciousness of God and 
free communion with him which the presence of 
the Spirit makes possible; it is life devoted to 
such service of other men as he exemplified who 
lived with publicans and sinners, and preached 
the Gospel to the poor. 








THE EPISCOPAL EMOLLIENT. 


HE Bishops of the Episcopal Church, in coun- 
cil in Baltimore, have issued the following 
declaration : - 

“We, the subscribers, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, being asked, in order to the 
quieting of the consciences of sundry members of the same 
Church, to declare our conviction as to the meaning of the 
word ‘regenerate’ in the offices for the ministraiion of bap- 
tism of infants, do declare that, in our opinion, the word 
‘regenerate’ is not there so used as to determine that a 
moral change in the subject of baptism is wrought in the 
sacrament. 

The exact purport and the distinct object of 
this manifesto need no elucidation at our hands: 
The former is perfectly clear, and we can see no 
treason why the latter should not be in some 
measure attained. 

Nevertheless, this little document has been con- 
troversially greeted by the organs of all denomi- 
tions; for it seems to be the rule in the religious, 
as in the Donnybrook, press—‘ Wherever you 
see a ribbon of any color but ours, ‘go for it?!” 
The “evangelical” journals, of all stripes, com- 
plain of the negative charaeter of this utterance, 
and marvel that the bishops should let pass so good 
an opportunity of defining what this important 
thing, regeneration, really is. The Catholics, on 
the other hand, ring changes on the phrase “in 
order to the quieting of the consciences etc.,” and 
point out the absurdity of laying the scruples of 
certain people by the expression of a prelatical 
“ opinion,” as though there were an assumption 
of quasi-infallibility here. From this point of 
view, of course, the superior convenience of an 
authoritative expression, from a really infallible 
source, is sufficiently obvious. 

The unreasonableness of both these criticisms 
may appear from a consideration of the actual pur- 
pose contemplated by the declaration. This was 
neither the promulgation of a new article of faith 
nor the authoritatiye definition of an old one. 
Many tender consciences, both of clergy and laity, 
have long been disturbed in the use of the Church 
formula of Baptism, because the popular appre- 
hension associates the word “regenerate” with a 
* moral change,” and that exclusively. The Bish- 
ops are asked simply to disclaim that meaning, 
which they do unanimously and emphatically, 
and that disclaimer has all the force of a denomi- 
national expression. Whether it will accomplish, 
in all cases, its mission of “ quieting consciences” 
is doubtful; for consciences are as various as 
stomachs, and what is meat to one is poison to 
another, That it will go far to make peace and 
reéstablish unity, we love to hope; that it is well 
and wisely directed tg that end, we see no reason 
to deny. 





PUNISHMENT FOR KNAVES. 
HE Committee of Seventy has at last dis- 





sake, all find it.” Apd here again we find the 
mysterious “uth which was disglosed to Nicode- 
mus, of a Divine Svirit dwelling in map’s soul, 
forming and guiding it. “4 is net ye that speak, 
but the spirit of your Father lich speaketh in 
you.” 

Our treatment of our great subject must be 
merely fragmentary, and we only mention, in 
passing, two of the most prominent and charac- 
teristic of Christ’s general teachings. He an- 
‘nounced love to God as the supreme law, and love 
to man as its accompaniment. In his most strik- 
ing representation of the final award upon char- 
acter, he makes the great test to be that of prac- 
tical benevolence. 

To one other epoch in Christ’s teaching we 
refer as of supreme interest, bis parting words on 
earth to his disciples. At the very point of. de- 
parture, he does not treat their love for him as a 


| temporary sentiment for which a higher substi- 


tute is to be found. He fosters their affection, 
and responds to it in language which sounds the 
lowest depths of feeling. He cheers them with 
the solemn promise of a reunion, He moves 





affixed to a favorable answer. It was that the 


them to mutua) loye. He consecrates the sorrow 


closed a sharp edge, and there is a prospect 
thar *he ax will indeed be laid at the root of the 
| = *--eommittee of the Seventy waited 


tree. A suu-. hi 
upon Governor Hoffman hes piegd Beer he 


help in such ways as it could. ++ation 
given, Theresult of the visit was an inv... 





O'Conor, to act as counsel in prosecutions for the 
frauds, and to institute such suits at his discre- 
tion. Mr. O’Conor promptly accepted the pro- 
posal. He was further authorized to associate 
other counsel with himself, and he has accord- 
ingly been reinforced by the Hon. William M. 
Evarts, Ex-Judge James Emott, and the Hon. 
Wheeler H. Peckham. 

With the highest legal ability in the city thus 
enlisted in the work, we look with confidence for 


thorough and efficient following up of the rogues 


who have plundered the people. The prosecution 
should be energetic and searehing, the demonstra- 
tion of guilt beyond controversy, and the punish- 
ment exemplary. We wish not only to see the 
knaves heavily punished, but to see it done in. 
such sort that the sentiment of the whole com- 
munity shall heartily commend the punishment, 





given by the Attorney-General to Mr. Charles | - 
good service to Chris... 


and enforce the example it gives. We hope the 
defendants in these suits will have thoroughly 
competent counsel ; that they will have every 
opportunity which the law allows; and that the 
entire judicial proceedings will be so equitable 
and beyond challenge that the verdicts shall re- 
ceive astrong Amen from the whole people. 

There are indications that the sword of punish- 
ment will cut deep, and pierce through some de- 
fenses that have seemed justice-proof. Itis even 
hinted that some of our prospective rulers, on 
their way to Albany, may have their journey cut 
short at a point not so far up the river! If ever 
a community needed the strong arm of the law to 
redress its wrongs, New York City needs that re- 
dress. We look to Mr. O’Conor, Mr. Evarts, and 
wey associates, to see that justice fail not of its 

ues. 








Crvit Service REFORM has so made itself a 
place among current topics, that political conven- 
tions habitually pass a resolution in favor of it,— 
which is good so far as it goes. The last Congress 
authorized the President to appoint a Commission 
on the subject; General Grant named George 
William Curtis and several worthy associates for 
the work; the Attorney General pronounced an 
opinion as favorable as any reasonable friend of 
the cause could desire; favorable accounts are 
given of the progress the Commission are 
making ;—all which, so far as it goes, is very good 
indeed. 
But it is perfectly certain from the outset that 
no legal machinery will effect the reform, without 
a hearty disposition on the part of the govern- 
ment to carry it out. And it certainly is not too 
much to ask thatin the mean time the government 
faithfully use the means already in its power to 
lessen the shameful evils of the present system. 
The wife of a Custom House officer writes to 
the Tribune an earnest protest against the imposi- 
tion just made, of a tax of two per cent. on the 
salaries of all employés, in aid of the State politi- 
cal campaign. The writer forcibly sets forth the 
grievous hardship which this exaction entails on 
the officials whose salary is at best no more than 
sufficient for the support of their families. An- 
other, complaining of the same grievance, says 
this is the fourth levy of the kind made since the 
present Collector assumed office. He says “The 
families of the clerks are positively suffering 
from these exactions. Is his [the Collector's] 
salary taxed? ... Does the President allow this 
robbery? Is the President’s salary assessed ?” 
The Republican State Central Committee,—who 
are the more immediate agents in this business,— 
and all others, high and low, who in any way 
allow or countenance it, would do well to take 
note that they are perpetuating a system of injus- 
tice against which the moral sentiment of the 
country is every day rising higher. While purely 
political issues are largely in a chaotic and transi- 
tional state, the attention of the public is concen- 
trated as never before on purity and honesty of 
administration. Honesty and decency are violated 
by these extortions committed by party authority 
on the servants of the publics 








RESIGNATION OF Dr. THompson,—Last Sunday 
morning, Dr. Thompson announced to the people 
of the Tabernacle Church, his resignation of the 
pastorate. In the twenty-six years during which 
he has filled this position, Dr. Thompson has been 
universally recognized as standing in the front 
rank of our city preachers. He-has been asso- 
ciated with his church during the most honorable 
period of its long history. Apart from his pulpit 
ministrations, he has been an earnest and success- 
ful student in archeology and other branches of 
recondite scholarship, and in this capacity has 
made for himself a name on both continents.. In 
whatever he has engaged, he has been an ener- 
getic and and faithful worker. Not only has he 
been foremost in the characteristic enterprises 
of his own denomination, but in all the greatest 
public movements of the time,—religious, reform- 
atory, and beneficent,—he has been a distin- 
guished leader. 

The cause of his retirement frem pastoral 
labor, is physical disability, occasioned by an in- 
jury sustained during service connected with the 
army,. Should so grave a reason admit of no re- 
consideration, and this withdrawal from his 
change be final, Dr. Thompson will be accom- 
panied to his retirement by the heartiest respect 
and esteem of the whole community. The retire- 
ment of no one of our city pastors could be a 
more marked event, or call out a warmer demon- 
stration of general feeling, In whatever direc- 
tion Dr, Thompson may turn his yet vigorous 
~ = wers, we trust he may long live to do 
mental pu... *-“lanity, 

-« learn that Dr. 


Since the above was in type, We - ‘-Nw to 


Thompson intends to devote himself especia.., - 
a study which has long been among his favorite 
pursuits,—the antiquities of Egypt, in their bear 
ingon the Scriptures. For this purpose he will 
probably soon go to Germany and Egypt. 








Tue Cuicaco RELIGIous Press.—The Advance 
comes to us this week, “shorn of its fair propor- 
tions,” but showing much of its old excellence, 
and full of courage for the future. It appeals to 
its friends for help in the emergency,—its proper- 
ty swept away, and its strongest financial sup- 
porters crippled,—and the appeal deserves a most 
hearty response. It raises its subscription price 





to three dollars,—none too much for a good re- 
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ligious paper, as we hope our readers believe !— 
and urgently asks help in extending its subscrip- 
tion list. We give it our warmest good wishes. 
The enterprise which has once won success for it, 
will we believe win full success again; and the 
good it has already done entitles it now to vigor- 
ous help from those who can appreciate the use- 
fulness of a Christian newspaper. 

As to the future of that excellent Presbyterian 
paper, the Interior, we learn nothing definite, ex- 
cept that it asks its old subscribers to send in 
their names, the lists having been lost in the fire. 
From this we hope that it intends to resume. 
Nor do we know the plans of the Baptist Stand- 
ard, another good paper that suffered with its 
neighbors. The New Covenant,—so far as we 
know, the only Universalist paper in the North- 
West—comes pluckily out with a sheet printed: at 
Milwaukee, and means to go on. 








GERMANS IN Porrtics.—The committee of the 
German Democrats has presented the name of a 
German Republican, Gen. Franz Sigel, for an im- 
portant local office. Such an act is the best prac- 
tical ‘expression of the spirit the Germans have 
manifested from the first—a willingness to subor- 
dinate party interest te public good. 

The general adherence of the Germans to the 
Democratic party is not so difficult of explanation 
as it appears. One explanation seems to be found 
in their hostility to centralization in government, 
long the dread of European peoples, and favored 
by the Republican party in this country under the 
emergencies of the warand of reconstruction. An- 
other reason is undoubtedly the support that has 
been given by the Republicans to anti-liquor 
legislation, which, whatever its merits, was in- 
tensely repugnant to the habits and sentiment of 
even the better class of Germans. 

But the state of affairs on which political action 
now centers, brings out the sound qualities of the 
German character. There is-nothing doubtful in 
their attitude toward financial rascality. There 
is sagacity and self-control in their rising above 
party ties. We believe that the German element 
in our body politic is to exert a most salutary in- 
fluence. It has already done so in some conspicu- 
ous instances, and the present example is a pecu- 
liarly good omen. 








PLyMouTH CHURCH TO THE WESTERN SUFFER- 
ERs.—The money collections of this church, up to 
Saturday, were but a fraction less than nine thou- 
sand dollars. Nearly three thousand dollars’ worth 
vesides of clothing and bedding was forwarded 

ast week, and two or three thousand dollars in 
alue, in addition, will go forward as soon as the 
1any ladies at work in manufacturing it can get 

ready. It is ascertained, that through the 
jurch, the Chamber of Commerce, and other 
annels, Plymouth people have contributed 

Irdly less than fifty thousand dollars. 

\ gentleman connected with the society, and 

fniliar with those portions of Michigan and 

Veconsin burned over, started on Monday to 

atnd personally to the distribution of some 

eiyt thousand dollars in money and clothing at 
thooints where there is the greatest need. 








ILEGATES TO THE NATIONAL Councit of Con- 
g7re;tionalists at Oberlin, and all others who‘ex- 
pecto attend, are requested to send their names 
and ost-office addresses to Prof. John M. Ellis, 
who, the chairman of the local committee of 
arratements. In reply, cards will be sent intro- 
ducin them to the families in which they will 
find hnes during the meeting of the Council. 
The camittee state ‘that they cannot tndertake 
to prove for any whose names are not received 
by Novnber 1st. 
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QESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


“May Isk, What is Sanctification, or can a Chris- 
tian be fe from sin and sinful desires while on this 
earth ?” 

A perso'can act like a saint if he have unusual 
self-contm; but when itcomestothe regulation 
of thought and feelings and desires, the matter 
is more diftult. Thoughts and desires and un- 
welcome pisions never ask leave to be. . First 
we know he; they are. And in some cases the 
sure way to»e overcome by them is to grapple 
with them ail try to drive them out. 

Because a tan is so helpless in the regulation 
of his thougts, sanctification must come, if at 
all, by the inwelling of the Holy Spirit. And 
when one is ruly sanctified, he will probably 
know very litt: about it, and talk less. He will 
have come bac. to health and a cheerful uncon- 
sciousness. 

But sanctificaion involves more than freedom 
from sin. 

When a childs very ill two things stand be- 
tween him and aanhood; one, the danger of 
immediate death,nd the other, his childishness 
or immaturity. “he remedy of the illness de- 

“4a instant atention; but when health is 

man... -4. thee remain years of docility and 


quite restoreu,  * he uiyst pass ere he attain 
growth through whi —. 


to perfect manhood. oe 

In like manner tvo things stand between. 
eareless man and his yerfection as a son of God. 
One is his sins and coasequent gnilt ; and when 
these are by grace removed, there remains before 
him along process of development or growing 8p 
into God. Some men may attain to a high de- 
gree of trust in God, and to an abiding peace, and 


8! sne pressmen, and other guilds, are talking about 


toa uniformily high degree of spirituality ; but 
all this is not entire sanctification. 

We will notsay that no man can in this life at- 
tain entire sanctification. But we are free to say 
that of all those whom we have seen who be- 
lieved themselves entirely sanctified, there has 
never been one who filled the Scriptural ideal of 
a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

Still, we would not dissuade men from earnest 
strife for a high Christian experience. There is 
much more danger in low views of possible at- 
tainment than in any other direction. 

With these general statements the question 
above seems to us sufficiently answered. 

If “total abstinence” from fermented liquors be the 
“ Bible Rule” of temperance, how am I to reconcile the 
useof fermented wine at the Lord’s Supper with this rule? 

By using fermented wine at the Supper doI not break a 
higher law than the one which I keep in observing the 
sacrament? 

Where can unfermented wine be obtained for sacra- 
mental uses? 


The difficulty one meets in getting unfermented 
grape-juice, strongly suggests that the wine 
spoken of in the Bible was a true wine, stimulat- 
ing and heart-gladdening. Grape-juice is not 
wine until fermented ; so Noah Webster testifies 
in his first definition of wine. 

From this it follows that total abstinence is not 
the “ Bible-rule” of temperance. Total abstinence 
is a most salutary rule, based not on Bible texts, 
but on expediency. - Whatever may have been 
true in other ages, lands, climates, and among 
other men, it isa fact that in this present age, 
land, climate, andamong us Americans, temperate 
drinking is perilous, and total abstinence is safe. 

As to the use of wine at the Lord’s Supper, we 
perceive a grand opportunity for argument and 
strife, in any unfortunate little church that has 
nothing more important to talk about. There is 
something very telling in the appeal so often 
made to Christians, to adjure their sacramental 
wine lest some reformed drunkard should drink 
his own damnation out of the cup of their salva- 
tion. This is very telling, rhetorically con- 
sidered. But practically it amounts to little. 
Reformed drunkards do not come in any con- 
siderable number to our sacramental tables. 

A far simpler and more modest solution of a 
reformed drunkard’s difficulty would be for his 
pastor and a few Christian friends to partake 
with him of a private supper, with bread and 
taisin-water. Far better this, than attempt to 
rip up the settled interpretations of Seripture, 
and the usages of all Christendom, to save him 
from a temptation, which is, after all,a penalty 
of his sin. 

At the day of judgment we doubt that any 
will plead the wine used by Christian churches 
at the sacrament asthe cause of their downfall. 
A good rousing wrangle over the question whether 
to use wine or syrup and water, will do more 
harm to Christian character and the Christian 
Church, than the use or disuse of either one. Let 
brethren agree upon one or the other, and dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body, show forth his death 
until He come. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


PROPOS of the recent controversy about the 
favorite hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” a 
writer in the Evangelist states that if there is no rec- 
ognition of Christ in the hymn, it is not the fault of 
the author, for in a book called “ Christian Lyrics” 
the same composition is found, with an additional 
stanza, containing the desired recognition. Another 
correspondent, however, doubts the genuineness of 
the addition, on the ground of internal differences 
of style between it and the rest of the poem, and of 
its absence from the version in the “Library of 
Poetry and Song” (published by J. B. Ford & Co.), 
which, bearing the imprint of Mr. Bryant, he regards 
as standard authority. ‘I suspect,” he says, “it 
was written by some one who had felt, like myself 
in common with many others, the fatal defect in 
the hymn, and desired to add something to give it a 
distinctively Christian character, which it did not 
originally possess.’’ . 


—The Oongregationalist has a page devoted—so 
to speak—to prayer-meeting literature. This is a 
very excellent and interesting feature. There is ro 
department of practical church management that 
more needs elucidating and cultivating than this. 
In all non-Episcopal churches, perhaps the most 
central, vital principle is the social element; and 
yet, even in our day of improved instrumentalities, 
there are few cases in which this is not poorly 
developed and badly managed. Let us have light. 


— The author of the review of The Conservative 
Reformation, in our last number, received but 
scant justice from our types. In the quotation from 
Mill, ‘“‘resistance’’ should have read “ existence,” 
“ Intelligere est credere”’ was a badly twisted render- 
ing of Abelard’s ‘‘Intellige ut credas.” ‘Fine 
tower’ was imaginatively but somewhat vaguely 
given as “fire-tower.” We the more willing] 
apologize to the aggrieved author, because in trut 
his fair chirography entitles him to better treat-. 
ment in this regard. 


—We see that the different denominations in 
the great cities are beginning to talk of rebuilding 
their own churches in Chicago. The actors, also, 
w- ~-~a of their special brethren. This is all 
taking ©u.~ ~~ may gould start his provi- 
ps: 1 Dae ss but coz” should not 
dences with his own household, but vu, 
end there. We hope this splendid charity will not 
be narrowed into sectarian partiality. Indeed, we 
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just proyision for their own are the very people 
who always take generous care of others. 

—The pastor of Plymouth Church, last Sabbath, 
announced that an effort was making in the Bethel 
Mission connected with that church, toward build- 
ing a meeting-house in Chicago for Mr. Dwight 
L. Moody, a missionary formerly employed in the 
burnt city. This gentleman was heartily endorsed 
by Mr. Beecher, asa most faithful and able worker, 
whom he could conscientiously commend to the 
benevolent of the community. The winter, he 
said, was approaching, when 50,000 mechanics 
would be assembled in Chicago, and no more aus- 
picious enterprise could be set on foot than to build 
for these a chapel, which would hold 3,000 worship- 
ers, and which they could call their own. 

In the evening, it was announced that the Bethel 
Mission, out of its extreme poverty, had raised 
$1,400 for this kindred object in the stricken city. 
We give on page 269, an appeal on this subjectwhich 
we commend to our readers’ attention. 


—A lady of our acquaintance, having been com- 
plimented en the skill and success with which she 
had treated the sick in her family, for many years, 
without the frequent intervention of the physician, 
gave, as the secret of her practice, a hint worth 
recording. It consistedin acting, and causing her 
patient to act, as though the physician had already 
called and made his prescription. A great many 


otherwise conform to the dictates of prudence, until 
they became so sick that they were obliged to send 
for the doctor, who came and ordered such and 
such privations—and they obeyed, and recovered. 
When you are sick, take what you know the physi- 
cian will give you; do, of your own accord, what 
you know he will enjoin upon you,—and save your 
money. 


—The Boston Pilot—a Roman Catholic paper of 
the best class—is very severe on Pastor Coquerel for 
what it deems his misrepresentation of the religious 
condition of the French people ; and this, perhaps, 
is only natural. It says: 


“The gallant French nation is Catholic to-day, and its 
record of glories in past ages is also Catholic. Many mil- 
lions of French people are devout Christians: indeed, the 
old saying, ‘There, is no purgatory for a Frenchman!’ 
points to their sincerity, either in religion or in infidelity. 
The latter scourge has had, alas! many victims in France 
within a century, but the French with all their faults have 
never stooped to Protestantism.” 


Surely the Pilot does not mean to be understood 
that from blank Atheism to Protestantism is a 
descent ; that itis nobler and safer for a man to 
disbelieve his God and reject his Savior altogether, 
than to love and serve him in another way from 
what it believes to be the true one. Its words do it 
injustice. At least, we know it to bea very usual 
thing for Catholics, on some occasions—for example, 
when presenting certain aspects of the school ques- 
tion—to appeal to Protestants, on the ground of a 
common ‘antagonism to infidelity. 


—Jenny Marx and her sister, daughters of Karl 
Marx, the great Communist, were arrested in 
France by the authorities, and sent back to Ger- 
many. Jenny writes an account of her “ persecu- 
tions,’”’ which is published in Mrs. Woodhull’s paper. 
It is natural that these young women should have 
been objects of distrust to the French police, 
at this juncture, and we can see nothing in the nar- 
rative very different from what might have been 
expected under the circumstances. The following 
passage presentsa fairpicture of the average official, 
on the continent of Europe: “ These magistrates 
outdid Dogberry and Verges. The following is 
another instance of their utter imbecility: Having 
found, as our maid told us,a quantity of commer- 
cial letters, belonging to M. Lafarque, in which 
reference was made to the exportation of sheep and 
oxen, they exclaimed: ‘ Oxen; sheep; intrigues, 
intrigues! Sheep—Communists! oxen—Interna- 
tionals!’”’ 


—Dr. Cuyler has an interesting article on Isaac 
Watts in the Evangelist—if we mistake not—in 
which occurs the following account of the origin of 
English hymnody : 

“At fifteen the precocious lad had made choice of the “be 
ter part,” and become a follower of Jesus. He worshiped 
at the Independent Church in Southampton, of which his 
father was a deacon, but the preaching edified him more 
than the service of song. The congregation were endeay- 
oring to praise God every Sabbath in the clumsy, jaw- 
breaking measures of Sternhold and Hopkins, or the jolt- 
ing rhymes of Nahum Tate. To the tuneful ear of the 
young student this saw-filing process in the name of sacred 
psalmody was utterly beyond endurance. One Sabbath 
morning (in 1702), after service, he vented his contempt for 
such ill-conditioned doggerel, and the only reply he re- 
ceived was, “Give us something better, then, young man!” 
He accepted the taunting challenge, went home and pro- 
duced before sunset a hymn which was lined off and sung 
at the evening service, It began with the verse, 

*‘ Behold the glories of the Lamb, 
Amidst his Father’s throne ; 
Prepare new honors for his name, 
And songs before unknown.’ 


The author was just eighteen years old, but on that Sab- 


bath our English Hymnology was born, and Isaac Watts was 
its father.” 


—‘New Departures” are the order of the day. 
They indicate the restlessand unsatisfed condition 
of many minds, and mark a great transition period, 
out of which, we may hope, shall issue the per- 
manent triumph of the truth. The latest proposi- 
tion of change which has fallen under our obser- 
yation, comes from some of the Universalist 
leaders. The New Covenant, one of their organs, 
says; 

“Some excellent brethren—men in the pulpit,and men out 
of it—adopting a new and current politieal phrase,are urging 
our people,in this dawn of the secand century of our Church, 
—to take a ‘anew departure,’ to discard, it would almost 
seem, séme of the theological positions we have hitherto 
maintained, and place our denomination before the world, 
at least, upon other and different grounds. In some quar 
ters it has beén intimated that we must especially repu- 
diate the dogma that sin is born of the body, or perishes 
with it, and the connected position that there is no future 





are reminded, as we speak, that they who make 





punishment for present sin, and no moral connection be- 


people, she said, would never reform their diet or 
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tween this life and the life to come. The implication would 
appear te be that we must come out squarely, and preach 
future punishment, not only to take away our reproach, 
but to give ourgospel moral power, and turn men from sin 
to righteousness of life!” 

—Miss Harriet W. Terry, of New Haven, sister 
of Gen. Terry, the hero of Fort Fisher, has recently 
accepted the position of Lady Principal of Vassar 
College. Private advices assure us that shoe has 
already had opportunity—during a recent illness 
of thé President—to justify the wisdom of the 
choice that placed her in this arduous and respon- 
sible position. 








ABOUT PEARS. 


8 we were casting about as to which of several 
subjects to select for a Star Paper, came 
this note : _ 

“T am glad to see your article on Trees. Why can you not 
tell us a little of “‘ what you know about” fruit trees in 
general, and pear trees in particular? G. will tell you 
how much of a hobby the cultivation of them is with me, 
and there are hundreds of men among your readers who 
would like to know, at this season of the year, what are 
the choicest varieties,-#. ¢., the first dozen of them—how 
they should be set out, and whether any particular kind 
does better on quince stock than on its own. 

At this season, laborers to set out trees, etc., are ob- 
tained so much easier than in the Spring, that my own 
habit is to do all I can of this kind of work in the Autumn, 
rather than postpone it till Spring.”’ 


If we were to take our chances between apples 
and pears, our experience would incline us to 
pears if we wanted fruit, and to apples if we 
wanted trees. We have had fine crops of pears, 
but lost our trees ; we have had almost no apples, 
but our trees are superb. Our soil is a sandy 
loam upon a clay and gravel subsoil, which is ex- 
ceedingly tough and retentive. The land has 
been drained, subsoiled, and enriched. It is upon 
a side hill facing the south and south-east. The 
winter sun has been our constant enemy, and has 
killed more trees than all other causes, and greatly 
enfeebled others. We have suffered also from 
high winds, our hill being open in Winter and 
Spring to these wild Cossacks of the air. 

We make no pretensions to special skill, but 
yet are willing to give any information in our 
power calculated to lead others into the same 
misfortunes which we have had. For pear cul- 
ture requires patience under disappointments. 

For early pears we should select Beurré Giffard, 
Tyson, Rostiezer. 

For early autumn, Bartlett, Belle Lwuorative, 
Seckel, Louise Bonne de Jersey. 

For late autumn, Beurré Bosc, Beurré D’ Anjou, 
Sheldon, Duchesse D’ Angouléme. 

For winter, Vicar of Winkfield, Lawrence, Win- 
ter Nelis. 

This list will do to begin on. Experience has 
shown that these sorfs flourish well very gen- 
erally throughout the North, and upon all toler- | 
ably good soils. 

We do not believe that pears on quince will sue- 
ceed wellin ordinary hands, except in a garden. 
They require petting, and in orchard culture are 
apt to die out. We have found the following 
varieties to do well, and to give fruit of finer 
flavor than when on their own roots: Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse D’ Angouléme, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Beurré D’ Anjou. 

But any pear may be grown upon quince by 
double working. The Seckel, Bartlett, and many 
others, will not grow well on quince, but graft the 
quince with a kind of pear that flourishes vigor- 
ously, say Louise Bonne, or the Duchesse, and then 
upon these, the next season, graft the Seckel, or 
any other sort that does not take easily to the 
quince. In this way any pear may be dwarfed. 

‘Where it is possible one should himself select 
his own trees in the nursery. Don’t pick large 
trees, and especially not long-legged ones. A tree 
five feet high, with a good stock of side branches, 
with clean, smooth, bright bark, should be chosen 
in the Summer, and marked. Then, in Autumn, 
let it be removed, with as much root as possible. 
Do not begrudge labor in making a generous 
hole. Your tree will repay any kindness shown 
it. Cut the ragged ends of the roots smooth, and 
cut from the under side upward and not from 
the upper side downward. In ordinarily good 
soil, not subject to wet, set the tree so that the 
collar or point, where the stem springs from the 
roots, be about two inches below the level of the 
ground. Spread the roots out as nearly like their 
former position as possible, fill in good soil, work 
it with the hands snugly up to every part (don’t 
be in a hurry—do it well,) and when the hole is 
filled, then cover the wholespace about six inches 
deep with old straw, hay, or leaves,if you have 
any means of confining them to their place, so 
that the winds shall not invite them out to dance. 

If to the list which we have given, we should 
be asked to add afew more, we should say, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Mt. Vernon, and Dana’s Hovey, among 
the new, and Howell, Urbaniste,B. Superfin, and 
Doyenné Boussock among the old pears. 

For baking or stewing nothing will ever be likely 
to surpass the Vicar of Winkfield. If the cook 
is notin a hurry, but will leave the pear to take 
the heat thoroughly to heart (sugar not having 
been forgotten), there will come on to the table, 
(at tea of course), a stewed pear, which would 
make all the gods of Olympus mourn that they 
lived so early,—long before there were stewed 
Vicars! The Vicar is not a bad eating pear in 
Winter, but its excellence will never be suspected 
when raw. Like virtue, it shows its noblest 
qualities when tried by fire. 

Enough. If we goon, so many things rise to 
our thoughts, we shall write a treatise. But we 
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The Household. 


THE SLAVERY OF FASHION. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


66 ORN OUT,” “Overtaxed,” “ Used up, 

“Too tired for anything,” are expressions 
daily heard from mothers and housekeepers; and 
the languid step, pale, careworn face, and heavy 
eyes bear witness that these are not foolish, un- 
meaning words, but all too near the truth for 
safety. Most are ready to recognizejthe fact that 
half the feebleness and ill health among women 
arises from over-exertion while attempting to carry 
burdens too weighty for the constitution. Yet how 
much of this is needless—in no wise increasing the 
comfort or happiness of the family circle; but in 
every department of household labor, the result of 
blind, unreasoning adherence to the dictates of 
fashion. Look backward but one half century. 
Are those of us any happier who require three or 
four servants to keep the household machinery in 
working order than our mothers were? We turn 
from our fashionable cooking ‘und elaborately 
served tables with longing for the simpler, yet most 
excellent cooking of the olden time, when one ser- 
vant was suflicient, and often none at all was re- 
quired—the mother, with her little daughters 
round her, prefering to do all the work without a 
servant, that she might, herself, teach her young 
girls the lessons of domestic economy, as none but a 
mother can teach them. 

Was all that labor more wearing to health and 
strength than the cruel drudgery needed to secure, 
from servants, the care and efficient work abso- 
lutely necessary to the present style of living? With 
how much more appetite we partook of the plainly 
cooked and more healthful food in those days, undis- 
turbed by the bustle and confusion of many courses, 
or the constant attendance of a waiter, whose eyes 
and ears are usually more observing of the little 
pleasantries and freedom of the family circle than of 
the service which a fashionable style demands, and 
whose tongue is ready to retail all that is said or 
done at our table, and ‘“‘with additions strange.” 
The meal finished, the labor of clearing away and 
washing the many dishes now required, is fourfold 
what was demanded in the times of more simple and 
pleasure-giving customs, to say nothing of the reck- 
less heedlessness and destruction which is fostered 
by the haste necessary to be ready for the next 
formal meal. 

But the slavery of providing for the table is noth- 
ing in comparison with the over-exertion which 
fashionable dress exacts. Evenif the labor of the 
olden time was burdensome, and time and strength 
too heavily taxed, yet the exercise of the whole 
body, and frequent opportunities of breathing 
fresh outdoor air, which housework compels, was 
far more likely to secure firm health than can be 
hoped for if one sits for hours bénding over ruffling 
and trimmings, thereby restricting the proper ac- 
tion of the lungs and straining the eyes until they 
become weak and prematurely old. In many cases 
this must all be done without help, for few, com- 
paratively, can afford to hire a seamstress, and yet 
be able to spend money as lavishly on such elaborate 
dress as the present monstrous style demands. But 
we are not sure that even that herculean task is as 
injurious to health and happiness as the severe 
strain on strength, nerves and temper, which those 
ladies whose purses are always full experience in 
traversing the city, roaming from store to store, in 
their anxiety to secure the first and newest style, and 
at the same time torturing themselves, lest, after 
all this labor, they should misjudge or be beguiled 
into wrong selections. With this fear ever present 
they repeat those tiresome journeys day after day, 
making themselves disagreeable and uncomforta- 
ble, and exhausting the wonderful long-suffering 
and patience of the shop-keepers before they can 
decide which of all the many patterns they will 
purchase. 

But the material being at last selected, can they 
now rest from their labors? Ah, no! their trialsare 
but just begun. The ruling power in the fashiona- 
hie world—the dress-maker—condescends to ac- 
knowledge that the articles selected are all satisfac- 
tory, though twenty and thirty yards are hardly 
sufficient for a full dress—(our mothers looked very 
fine and far more beautiful with only from eight to 
ten yards in their dresses). But now comes the great 
struggle. How shall the dress be made! Mrs. — 
has twelve small frills or flounces on her new dress, 
a train two feet long, a bustle “ever-so-big,” over 
which falls a pannier, with puffs, bows, buttons in- 
numerable, bands, folds, and—mercy! we‘are getting 
beyond our depth, for we cannot possibly under- 
stand all the terms given to the piles upon piles of 
strange “fixings” which go to make up the whole of 
that most abominable deformity called a fashiona- 
ble dress. But the poor harassed devotee has them 
all at her tongue’s end, for her heart is full of them. 
If Mrs. —— has a dozen ruffies or puffs she will not 
be outdone, but will have eighteen or twenty, and 
a bustle twice as big, which shall extend her over- 
skirt and all its puffs and bands twice as far, and 
ever 80 many more dozen buttons all over—above, 
below; before, behind; between the frills or bows, 
any where, so that Mrs. ——’s trimmings are sur- 
passed. ‘ But, truly, now, dear Madame, is this the 
very latest style? Isn’t there something just a little 
newer?” And then another discussion begins—anx- 
ious, nervous and trembling lest some one should be 
a little ahead of her in style. The poor slave spends 
many precious hours before she dares to decide on 
the pattern. But at last that question is settled; 
and now another trouble assails her. The arrogant 








dress-maker well understands thé power these de- 


votees of fashion have vested in her hands, and her 
victims, proud, sensitive, and overbearing perhaps 
to all others, must bow to her will and caprices, She 
will take her own time to finish the Work. 

‘But, oh, Madame! I must have it for this party, 
before any one else has this new style.” 

She pleads in vain. No coaxing will avail, She 
youst await the despot’s will, and spend bours or 


days, excited and unhappy, fearing that the dress 
will not be finished in season for the party. And 
when at last it comes, look atit! We could laugh, 
were we not ashamed to think that women can be 
so absurd. What can be more uncouth, ungraceful 
or deformed than a lady dressed in the extreme of 
fashion, or indeed with but half the absurdities that 
are daily seen. A camel, with its hump and peculiar 
gait, is graceful compared with the figures with 
frowzy hair, dresses puffed and looped up over a 
bustle, that we see stooping and tottering on high- 
heeled boots through our streets, or with the addi- 
tional incumbrance of a long trail, sweeping through 
our parlors. 

Will our women never learn that they are giving 
health and strength, almost life, “for that which 
satisfieth not.’’ Once in a while, when the bondage 
has pressed too heavily, and they sink exhausted on 
asick bed, some few wake to a dreamy kind of con- 
sciousness of their folly; or a mother, who has en- 
deavored to make her little girls as “fine as the 
finest,’ is prostrated by giving her strength for this 
absurd waste of time and comfort, and begins to see 
that there is a better way in which she can manifest 
her love for the best good of her daughters. 

A year or two ago we received a letter, which was 
then printed entire, from which we will copy a few 
sentences: 

“*T have been trying to get away to the country 
with my family of two little girls, and the baby; 
and that they might appear in as fine feathers as 
any other birds, have overworked and gone to bed 
sick, instead of being seated in a nice parlor-car, 
inhaling the;pure country air, as we whirl along, 
away from the city. When I was a girl, we 
wore our own hair ; and a white muslin dress, with 
a fresh ribbon for a sash, was all that was needed 
for the largest party. And how we did enjoy our- 
selves, and life! The elderly people talked, or 
played whist, while the young ones danced right 
merrily the old, square cotillion, Virginia reel, 
etc.; and mirth and pleasure was the finale of many 
a day, whose early hours had beengiven to domestic 
duties, which then were shared by all at home. One 
day with a dressmaker, and no machine, made a 
dress entire, without fatigue. The “ artiste’? was 
often a lady, like ourselves, and sat at the same 
board, and did her work conscientiously, while the 
day she passed with us was no dreaded ordeal, but 
rather a pleasure to look forward to, .. . 

‘Well, to-day, lying on my bed, overtaxed and 
overworked, I have been thinking of these things, 
and then of other mothers, who, like myself, spend 
all their strength in toil, and lie awake all night, 
“too tired to sleep;” and so employ the wakeful 
hours in planning work for another day, using up 
as fast as possible the precious gift of life, which 
the good Father above gave to us—perfect.”’ 

Now, why can we not be content to live happily 
and easily ? I speak not of the sorrows that from 
time to time come upon us, when the heart bleeds, 
and the wounds quiver long; for the deep scars 
which tell where the strain was hardest tell also 
of the healing which He who scourges never fails 
to bring. God did it. 

But the toil of sorrow and care we make for our- 
selves have no promise of His relieving. The 
slavery of fashion, which so often leads to sin, 
cannot be carried to His throne, and left there for 
a blessing. Will not some one tell ussome practical 
way to begina reform, to release us from a bond- 
age which is becoming intolerable? 

It may be to have one ruffle less; to tuck more 
sparsely the flounce of even the innermost petti- 
coat, or to sew one yard less edging on a baby’s 
shirt. But whatever and wherever the lesson, I 
pray you begin it atits A BC; and as it progresses, 
Ihave faith to believe that headaches will be les- 
sened, “‘ prostrations’’ less nervous, appetites and 
sleep more regular, and women lift their heads like 
the flowers after the rain, glad and grateful. 

We had something to say of the injury done to 
our little children by this early training in devo- 
tion to fashion ; but we must leave that for another 
week. 

RECEIPTS. 


To Coox Eaqa-PLrant.—Take the fruit fully 
ripe; cut in slices not more than a quarter of an 
inch thick; and put it to soak in cold salted 
water for two hours. This removes a black, bitter 
property, said to be unhealthful—certainly disagree- 
able; then wipe the slices on a clean cloth, dip 
in the white of egg and fry in boiling hot butter, till 
well browned; but be careful not te scorch them; 
serve hot, 


ANOTHER Way.—Pare and quarter two or three 
egg-plants, according to the size of your family. 
Soak them in salt and water, as directed 
above; then boil till soft enough to mash like 
turnips. Mash them smooth; add a few bread 
crumbs, soaked in milk, and one or two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, according to the quantity ; a little 
chopped parsley, an onion, boiled and mashed, and 
salt and pepper. Mix all thoroughly; pour into 
a baking-dish; cover the top with grated bread, 
and bake for a half hour. Serve hot. Fora fancy 
dish some boil the plant till soft; then cut in halves 
and scoop out the flesh, leaving the skin whole. 
Mash the inside smooth, and dress as above. Mix 
well, and stew half an hour; then put it back into 
the shell or skin; strew bread crumbs over and 
brown slightly. 

Cucumbers after they begin to turn yellow, and 
musk-melons that come on too late to ripen, may 
be sliced and fried like the egg-plant, and can 
scarcely be distinguished from it. Some think 
they are better. 








—The German papers say that many English- 
men have lately visited Strasbourg, on their way 
to the German watering-places, for the purpose of 
viewing the city and its ruins. They come lateif 
they wish to form an adequate idea of the deyas- 
tion wrought by the siege, for many houses have 
been rebuilt, others are in the course of re-erection, 
and where this is not the case, the rubbish has at 
least been removed. Many vacant spots are still to 





be seen, but few heaps of ruins, 





THE ONION TRIBE. 
BY PROF. J. DARBY. 


S we ascend the scale of vegetation from 

the grasses, which we haye found yield to 

the world bread, from the equator to the Arctic 

circles, we find next in order, of food-yielding 
plants, the Liliavrew. 

This order affords the onion, garlic, leek and as- 
paragus. 

Although the onion tribe does not form a large 
part of the bulk of human foed, yet it formsan im- 
portant part, and a part that should be more highly 
appreciated in this country thanitis. Some species 
of this family have been used by some nations from 
the remotest antiquity. They grow naturally in all 
temperate regions of the globe, in some of their 
forms. There are no less than one hundred and 
sixty species of this genus (allium) of which we have 
seven species indigenous to this country.. Those 
used for food are from Asia and Southern Europe. 
All of them are more or less pervaded by a pungent 
volatile oil, with which every one is acquainted 
from its odor. It gives name to a class of odors 
called alliaceous or oniony. The word allium is 
said to be derived from a word which means pun- 
gent. The pungency and diffusibility of this oil are 
daily exhibited in the preparation of raw onions. 
Many a tear is shed over the operation of peeling 
and slicing this esculent. The oil is stored in cells, 
and when these are cut through, the oil is exposed 
to the atmosphere and diffuses itself, and the eye, 
being peculiarly sensitive to its presence, soon feels 
its influence. When taken into the system it fol- 
lows no law of movement, but pervades every part, 
soon appearing in the breath, and is thrown off 
from the skin. Hence the great objection to onions 
as an article of food—the offensive breath they pro- 
duce. By cooking, much of this oil is dissipated 
and onions become much less pungent and of- 
ensive. The oil is what is called a sulphur oil 
and belongs to the same class as the oil of mus- 
tard and oil of horse-radish, all pungent, with 
decided properties. The onion belongs to the 
bulbous plants, having no regular stem, but 
seuding up a flower-bearing stem (scape) which de- 
velops a bunch of flowers, white, pink or greenish. 
A singular case of morphology is often presented 
by the onion, in producing a bulb instead of a 
flower; that is, the orguns that should become the 
parts of a flower become the scales of a bulb, and 
the vitality that should have been lodged in a seed 
is preserved in the center of the bulb. Hence we 
have the variety called button onions, which never 
produce flowers, but only bulbs, Somespecies pro- 
duce both flowers and bulbs on the same stalk. This 
fact is an indirect confirmation of Goethe's an- 
nouncement made many years ago, which has been 
confirmed in numerous ways, that all vegetable or- 
gans are but modified leaves and capable of passing 
from one form to another as circumstances may de- 
termine. 

The common Onion (alliwm cepa) is certainly the 
most important of this tribe, being daily employed 
in culinary preparations. It is cultivated in im- 
mense quantities in this country and in Europe and 
the East. Raw, it forms a highly stimulating con- 
diment, and should in this condition be sparingly 
used, lest it produce irritation of thestomach. But 
with vinegar and salt, when meat is eaten, the raw 
onion is a most healthful aid to digestion. The 
vinegar aids the solution of the meat, and the stimu- 
lating oil of the onion produces prompt action of 
the stomach. When cooked, much larger quanti- 
ties may be eaten, and the onion becomes not only 
a most important condiment, but highly nutri- 
tious. Although the constitution varies, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, yet the following analysis is 
not far from a mean of composition: water, 56.9 per 
cent, ; materials corresponding to starch and sugar, 
36 per cent.; nitrogenous elements, 2.5 per cent,, 
with a comparatively large quantity of potash and 
phosphates and some free phosphoric acid. This 
composition indicates that the onion is a most im- 
portant adjuvant to other nutritive elements. The 
native place of the onion is not determined. It 
originated undoubtedly in Southern Asia‘or North- 
ern Africa, as it has been in use in those countries 
anterior to historic records. 


The Garlic (Allinum sativum) is closely related 
in properties to the onion, although its mode of de- 
velopment is different. The bulb consists of several 
bulblets (cloves of garlic) inclosed in a common 
membraneous covering. The garlic grows wild in 
Sicily, Italy.and the South of France. In this coun- 
try the garlic is not much used in culinary proces- 
ses, but is mostly used for its medicinal properties. 
In medicine it is much less frequently employed 
than in former times. It was once used in almost 
all diseases in one form or another and formed a 
most important part in the Materia Medica of an- 
cient times. Like the onion it is a stimulant and 
when taken internally, it manifests itself in the 
breath and secretions by its odor. In small quanti- 
ties it acts on the stomach asa tonic and carmina- 
tive and isan aid to feeble digestion. It is often 
used externally ; bruised and applied to the soles of 
the feet, it acts as a revulsive in affections of the 
brain. Weare not aware that the garlic isin any 
case to be preferred to the onion. The active prin- 
ciple is the same in both. 

The Leek (Allium porrum) grows wild in Switzer- 
land and in other portions of Middle Europe. It is 
cultivated for culinary purposes. The bulb is like 
that of the onion, consisting of concentric layers, 
but the leaves are flat and not tubular. It is a 
stimulant resembling the onion in its properties. 


The Eschalot (Allium ascalonicum) is said to be 
a native of the mountains of: Palestine. This species 
of Allium is cultivated to a great extent in the 
Southern States. The negroes are very fond of it, 
and it makes a most acceptable addition to their 
boiled bacon. They can never get an excessive crop 
of the eschalot. This plant is propagated almost en- 
tirely by the bulbs that are produced instead of 
seeds; although the bulbs are multiplied at the base 
as wellas at the top. It is a healthful article of 
food even eaten raw, not being as pungent ag the 





onion or garlic, but possessing the same properties. 
The bulbs are often used for pickles, which many 
highly esteem, thinking them superior to the onion 
thus prepared. 

The Cive is a diminutive species of the onion tribe 
(Allium schenoprasum). It is cultivated only as a 
salad, for which its slender leaves are used in early 
spring. There are other species of the allium cul- 
tivated in Europe as“ pot herbs,” but have not 
been introduced into this country so far as we know. 
The French seem specially appreciative of this 
genus of plants, and use some of its species in many 
of their culinary preparations. We judge also that 
in ancient times, in Egypt especially, this class of 
plants formed a prominent element in the food of 
the people. When the Israelites had become sur-— 
feited with the heavenly manna, they cried out for 
their highly esteemed condiments that they had en- 
joyedin Egypt. They remembered the leeks, onions 
and garlic which they had there enjoyed. (Num- 
bers xi., 5). 





HAVING HER OWN WAY. 


6 V7 ILL you be a good girl, Rubie?” 

Rubie didn’t answer a word, for in her 
naughty little heart she had firmly resolved not to 
be a good girl at all, She was a truthful child; 
moreover, she hated to hurt her mother’s feelings— 
hence her silence, 

So the horses started, and poor sick mamma was 
whirled out of sight, carrying with her the memory 
of a fat, pouty face, with brown eyes fixed steadily 
on the ground. She couldn’t see the tears—no in- 
deed! Rubie took good care of that. But as soon 
as the carriage was really gone she ran up stairs to 
her own little bed-room, bolted the door, and cried 
as if her heart would break. 

Kind Aunt Sophy knocked twice, but received no 
answer. The little damsel refused to be comforted. 
She knew that poor mamma had been very sick, that 
the doctor said change of air was better than medi- 
cine, but that, to gain strength, she must be entirely: 
free from care. Consequently, she (Rubie) had been 
leftat home. “Asif IF was a care!” she said indig- 
nantly to herself; “I could hand her her medicine, 
and do lots of things,’”’—and the tears flowed afresh. 

Dinner time came, and a woe-begone little figure 
crept slowly down stairs, and seated itself at the 
table. She didn’t intend to eat anything—oh, no! 
but Aunt Sophy quietly helped her, and to her own 
surprise she discovered that she was really hungry, 
haying forgotten her usual lunch. 

It was astonishing how much bettershe felt after 
dinner. To be sure, papa and mamma were gone, 
but Aunt Sophy’s face looked very pleasant as she 
sat sewing in the low rocking-chair. At any rate 
the baby thought so, for he reached out his little 
hands to her with an irresistible crow. . And then 
Rubie began to think how much better the baby was 
bearing his trouble than she was, how good Aunt 
Sophy was to come to them, and how much pleas- 
anter it would be if she could just make up her mind 
to be good. But she couldn’t—not just yet. No! 
“ Aunt Sophy needn’t have come unless she wanted 
to; and as to thé baby—no wonder he didn’t make a 
fuss! he wasn’t old enough; he didn’t know enough; 
but she did,” and an ominous shake of the little cur 
ly head seemed to say, ‘I’m going to do it, too.” 


Aunt Sophy was wise enough to see that a storm 
was brewing, but with infinite tact succeeded ir 
keeping it off until bed-time. Then she drew a lon 
breath of relief, for surely a good night’s rest aad 
calm that little troubled spirit, and smooth t 
wrinkles from the scowling forehead! 

“It’s half-past eight, Rubie—long. past your bed- 
time. Put dolly away now, and I’ll go up witt 
you.” 

“I’m going to sit up to-night,” replied Rubie rese 
lutely. ‘ 

“Are you? What for?” f 

‘**\Miss Jackson is very sick. She needs mustar 
poultices. I must wateh with her.” ’ 

Miss Jackson was an. ancient dolly, with a woom 
head, from which the paint had long since depar#l. 
Frequent warm water baths had obliterate@ll 
traces of her eyes but the holes, which was very ‘0- 
venient, for she could be blind or not, at her Jtle 
mistress’ pleasure. To-night she rejoiced in qair 
of jet-black orbs, which Rubie had made witpen 
and ink. 

“What is the matter*with Miss Jackson?” 

“She’s got the newralergy. Her face aches. 

“It looks like it, indeed,” replied Aunt Soph who 
could hardly help laughing at the startled spear- 
ance of the fearfully black eyes. “So you’rgoing 
to sit up’all night?” 

“Yes,’”’ with a pucker of determination in te little 
set mouth. 

“Very well; I must go up to baby now. ll come 
in and see you before I go to bed.” 

Rubie stared. Could she have heard ariat? She 
had expected violent opposition, and wasprepared 
to battle with it valiantly. What could Ant Sophy 
mean? Was she really going to let hersit up all 
night? She felt almost injured at the thught, and 
her project had already lost its principavharm. 

But nothing of all this was yisible in tP little face 
that Aunt Sophy, saw on her return. The brown 
eyes were gazing anxiously at Miss Jacbon, on each 
of whose wan cheeks reposed a mustardplaster (Ru- 
bie knew quite well how to make themshe had seen 
it done so often for poor mamma), aril whose best 
dress, of green plaid silk, had been ewhanged fora 
yellow flannel night-gown. 

Aunt Sophy produced a candle-sick, lighted a 


,| cahdle, and turned off the gas. 


“I’m going to leave this fer you, Fubie,’’ said she. 
“I think it will last as long as you reed it. The fire 
will keep until morning. Promise ne that you will 
net go near the stove.” 

Rubie premised, 

“Now I must go, for baby is fussing. 
good night.” 

Rubie longed to throw her arns around Aunt So- 
phy’s neck, and give her a good hug, but she didn’t. 
The kiss was given very quietly, and then the door 
shut, and she and her charge were alone, 


Kiss me 
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Dolly suffered acutely for half an hour, in the 
course of which time her plasters were changed an 
incredible number of times. Then her little mis- 
tress became tired of the performance. The still- 
ness was oppressive. It really was very provoking 
that Miss Jackson was not gifted with the power of 
speech. “Stupid old thing!” she said to herself, 
‘‘]T shouldn’t care much if she did die. I believe I'll 
take off her plasters, and put her to bed. She must 
learn to bear her own pains. I have to when I have 
the tooth-ache. I gust wash her eyes out first, so 
she’ll go to sleep.” 

Miss Jackson meekly submitted to that painful 
operation, and was reposing tranquilly upon the so- 
fa. Rubie had settled herself in the big rocking- 
chair, and been suspiciously quiet for some time, 
when the kitchen clock made her start. She count- 
ed the strokes. Could it be twelve o’clock? How 
strange it seemed down there all alone! Where was 
she when it struck ‘‘ten’’ and “eleven”? Twelve 
o’clock! Midnight! She had never been up so late 
but once in her life before, and that was when mam- 
ma was 80 very sick, and papa just took her to the 
bed, and let her look. How good mamma was! 
Rubie remembered how often she had to lie down 
while making her little piqué dress. ‘*And I 
wouldn’t even promise to be a good girl,” she 
thought, with almost a sob. “What if mamma 
should die!’”’ Here, in the midst of her sad reflec- 
tions, she heard a faint rustling on the sofa, and all 
at once she thought of Miss Jackson. Alas!) neural- 
gia and mustard-plasters were nothing in compari- 
son to what she was now suffering, for two little 
mice were busy at work. Yes, upon her very vitals, 
which were pouring out in a stream of saw-dust and 
bran. 

Rubie was mortally afraid of mice. Moreover, 
notwithstanding her late impatience, she loved Miss 
Jackson. She gave one loud shriek, which effectual- 
ly frightened the little animals, and brought Aunt 
Sophy to her side. 

‘*Oh, auntie!’”’ she sobbed, “the mice were eating 
Miss Jackson all up.” 

‘‘Didn’t you see them coming ?” 

‘“*No; I wasn’t looking. Oh, I don’t want mam- 
ma to die, auntie!’’ 

Aunt Sophy took the poor excited child upon her 
lap, and rocked her without a word, until the sobs 
had ceased. Then she told her that mamma was 
growing stronger every day now, and a month of 
quiet rest would probably make her quite well 
again. That it had troubled her very much to go 
away, and leave her children, but the doctor said it 
must be so. 

Rubie had heard all this before, but, somehow, she 
realized it now for the first time. 

**Mother will think a great deal about her little 
girl and boy at home,” said Aunt Sophy. “ It will 
grieve her if they are not happy.”’ 

Rubie couldn’t speak. 

‘““The baby behaved like a man to-night, and if 
you will help me, too, we shall get along nicely.”’ 
,/“1 will—I will—oh! I’m so sorry.” 

Aunt Sophy kissed the little quivering lips, then 
took Rubie up stairs to her room, where baby was 
sleeping quietly. 

“‘ Why, auntie,’ inquired the little girl, much sur- 
prised as she looked at the nice smooth coverlet, 
“‘Haven’t you gone to bed yet?” 

“No,” replied Aunt Sophy quietly; “I was wait- 
ing for some one.” 

Rubie hid her face, and her only answer was a 
closer hug. The next day she dictated a letter to 
her mother. It was as follows :— 

My Drar Mamma:—I want you to get well. I 
will be good. The baby was good last night, but I 
wasn’t. Aunt Sophy didn’t go to bedearly. The 
mice chewed Miss Jackson all up. She can’t stand 
up or sit down. Aunt Sophy says p’r’a’ps she can 
fill her up again. 

Good-by. Your little daughter, RUBIE. 


P. 8.—I will be good.—McB., in Christian Register. 





SALUTATONS. 


N the East the people are pastoral, unwarlike, 
fond of quiet, and are also encircled by relig- 
ious ideas. We see this in the simple meeting of two 
persons in the street. They convey—in the form of 
prayer—an earnest wish that the other may enjoy 
peace. Throughout the Bible this blessing forms 
the staple of salutation. Salem or Shalwm means 
peace, and is doubtless the meaning in the word 
Jerusalem. The Bedouins of our times have the 
same idea embodied in their salutation. The Arab 
meets his friend with this: ‘‘May God grant youa 
happy morning!” “May Gd grant you His fa- 
vors!” “If God wills it, you are well.” The differ- 
ence here is very considerable, according to the rank 
of the person saluted. The most common mode is 
merely laying the right hand on the bosom, and a 
little inclining their bodies; but when toa person 
of great rank, they bow almost to the ground and 
kiss the hem of his garment. Inferiors, out of de- 
ference and respect, kiss the feet, the knees, or the 
garments of their superiors. 

The dominant trait in the character of the Otto- 
man is known to be great pride, much gravity, and 
apparently a considerable distaste to the use of his 
tongue in speech. It will be noticed in many of his 
sayings that these three are often unfolded. ‘May 
your shadow never be less,”” shows how they value 
flesh. 

In Egypt the climate is so very warm and fever- 
ish, and perspiration is so very necessary to health, 
that an Egyptian greeting is, ‘‘How do you per- 
spire?’ According to Herodotus, the Egyptians 
saluted by letting the hand fall to the knee, unlike 
any other nation. 

The Spaniard wishes you “‘ Good morning,” ‘‘ God 
be with you, Senor.” 

The Neapolitan devoutly says, “Grow in sanc- 
tity. ” 

The Piedmontese, “I am your servant.” 

The Genoese of modern times says, ‘‘ Health and 
wealth.” 

The Romans, who were robust, had energetic 








salutations, expressing force: “ Salve ;” ““Bestrong;” 
“ Be healthy ;” * Quid agis;” “ What do you do?” 
or ‘“ What make you?” 

The Chinaman, with earnest solicitude, asks: ‘Is 
your stomach in good order?” ‘ Have you eaten?” 

The German says, ‘* Wie gehts ?”—** How goes it?” 
To bid adieu he says, “ Leben Sie wohl”—* Live 
quiet and be happy.” 

The Islanders—near thie Philippines—take the hand 
or foot of him they salute, and with it they gently 
rub their face. 

The Laplanders apply their nose strongly against 
that of the person they salute. Dampire says that 
at New-Guinea they are satisfied to put on their 
heads the leaves of trees, which have ever passed for 
symbols of friendship and peace. 

The Pole embraees the knee, kisses the shoulder, 
and in departure, says, ‘“‘ Be ever well.”’ 

In Hungary they say at departure, “May you 
remain well; God keep you well !”’ 

In Servia they say, ‘‘How are acorns?” 
acorns plenty ?”’ they being a pastoral people. 

The mountaineers of Germany say, ** Glick auf,” 
‘a good journey upward,” or, ‘‘ Fahrtgesund auf,” 
meaning the same. 

In Turkey great attention is paid to salutations; 
the arms are laid over each other, each one on his 
own breast, and bending the head. 

The Hindoos bend the head to the earth. 

In Sweden, beside the universal **‘ Gud dag,”’ which 
needs no translation, they ask, “Hwru mir Ni?” 
literally, ‘‘How can you?” meaning, ‘‘Are you 
strong and vigorous?” also, “ God sei tav!” “God 
be praised.’’ Their parting is, ‘‘ Far val.” 

The Moors of Morocco ride at full speed toward a 
stranger, as if to run him down; as soon as they 
have approached near, they step suddenly and fire 
a pistol over his head. 

The manner of saluting the Great Mogul is to touch 
with the hand, first the earth, then the breast, and 
then to lift it above, which is repeated three times 
in succession as you approach him.—The Lakeside 
Monthly. 
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GUMPY JACK. 


OME, let’s go home,” said little Nannie. “ My 
feet’s wet, and I want to roast my potatoes 
for supper. 

“But we can’t go yet,’’ said her sister. ‘‘ We 
haven’t made near enough money. It will take five 
cents for the bread, and there’s no tea for mother, 
and that’ll be ten cents, for Mr. Mathers won’t make 
no less than ten cents’ worth; and all we’ve got is 
four cents.” 

*‘Only four?’ said Nannie, coming close up to her 
sister Susan, and watching the counting of the mo- 
ney. When she saw there were four and no more, 
the little girl hugged more closely in her frock the 
two potatoes which the grocery-man on the corner 
had given her, and with strong symptoms of a good 
cry in her voice shesaid: ‘‘ Well! I’m coldany way, 
and I wish things didn’t cost so much!” 

It was not winter yet, but it was cold. The for- 
tunate street-sweepers who had comforters put 
them around their necks, and the men who drove 
the wagons butfOned up their coats, while little fel- 
lows like Will Simmons, who had no shoes, began to 
find the pavements very cold, This conversation 
between the two sisters was not a very private one, 
Little Will, who was standing near, might have 
heard it, had he not been wrapped up in some pri- 
vate miseries of his own, and Gumpy Jack, who 
looked. over little Nannie’s shoulder during the 
counting of the pennies heard the whole of it. The 


‘real name of Gumpy Jack was John Thompson, but 


his companions called him ‘‘Gumpy,” becausehe had 
such queer ways. He never played with them, nev- 
er pitched pennies—nobody knew what he did with 
his money; and he was a quiet, stupid-looking fel- 
low altogether. It was quite the fashion among the 
crossing-sweepers to laugh at Jack; but he never 
seemed to mind it, except once, when a boy who 
had only recently come upon the street commenced 
to make fun of him. 

‘What are you laughing at?” said Jack. “‘ You’ve 
only been sweeping for two days!” 

“Well! what o’ that?” said the other. 

“T think you might wait a week, anyhow, before 
you begin a-laughin’!” said Jack,.who was quite 
particular in his ideas. As the girls turned away 
from him, and Susan went again to sweep the cross- 
ing, which was as clean as her poor broom could 
make it, Gumpy Jack stood still on the sidewalk, 
and did a sum in his mind. 

“Five pennies and one ten-cent stamp,” said he 
to himself, “is fifteen, and four of their own for ’em 
to keep for ’emselves. And then four of their own 
and one of mine is five, and ten is fifteen—same as 
before. The fust is best.” 

So saying, Jack went up into a corner behind a 
barrel, and took from his trousers pocket some cop- 
per and nickel cents, and from a pocket in an old 
vest he wore he pulled a dirty ten-cent currency 
note. Taking five of the pennies and the note in his 
hand he approached Susan, who had just swept her 
way across the street in front of a fat gentleman and 
got nothing for it, and, holding out the money, he 
said: 

“Here, Suse! And go along home !”’ 

Susan was very much astonished at this offer, and 
pleased too, i have no doubt, but she declined the 
money. 

“No, no, Jack!” she said, 
can’t take your money.” 

And away she went to the other side of the street, 
where stood a fine lady about to cross, who looked 
very much afraid of soiling her skirts. Jack, with 
his money in: his fist and his broom over his shoul- 
der, went back to the grocery corner, and there he 
saw little Nannie standing on the curb-stone. He 
went up to her. 

“Got potatoes, Nan ?”’ said he. 

“Yes,” said the little girl, “ but only two.” 

“*Goin’ to roast ’em ?”’ 

** Yes, in the ashes, if there’s a fire.’’ 

“Want to sell em?” asked Jack, 


* much obliged, but I 





‘Sell em!” said the little girl, ‘‘ I’m going to eat 
‘em! Who'd buy ’em?’ 

“Tl buy ’em!” said Jack. 

“For how much ?” said she. 

“Tl give you fifteen cents,” said Jack. 

Nannie reflected. She did not know much about 
the price of things, but it seemed to her that fifteen 
cents for two potatoes would do very well. 

“You can have ’em for that,” said she. 

“ All right!” said Jack, as he handed over the mo 
ney and took the vegetables. 

Away ran Nannie with the money to her sister, 
and Jack retired grumbling. ‘“They’re just that 
simple they won’t take nothing for a present!”’ 

But, grumble as he might, I think Jack was hap- 
pier than any of the boys who laughed at him as he 
walked away, and who called to him to know if he 
was “* a-goin’ to make himself a new head out of them 
there pertaters?’’ 

He might have been a “‘ gumpy,” perhaps, and he 
might have been a little slow and stupid, but if it 
had not been for him things would have gone hard 
with Susan and Nannie, and their sick mother, that 
night. Their supper was poor enough'as it was, but 
people can live on bread and tea. 

But what was the secret of Jack’s kindness to these 
little girls ? 

Let me tell you. 

He had a splendid memory, and he remembered 
very well that neither Susan nor Nannie had ever 
laughed at“him or called him names. It was not 
much that he did, but then they were all poor to- 
gether.—Hearth and Home. 





A BEAR WITH A BEDOQUILT. 


T is a bedquilt, isn’t it, if he always spreads it 
over himself when he goes to bed? I think so. 
You never heard of such a bear? I dare say you 
haven’t, because that isn’t his whole name. His 
name is Ant-bear, and [ guess you’d think it a good 
one if you could see him once when he finds a nice 
ant-hill to work on. You’d think he was made to 
eat ants—as, indeed, he was. 

His fore feet are made with sharp claws, just 
right to tear open the hard houses of the white 
ants. And he’s as fond of ants as you are of sugar- 
plums—strange as you may think it. 

What I call his bedquilt is really his tail. A mon- 
strous gray mat it looks like, large enough to cover 
him entirely up—and tuck in. 

Then his nose is half as long as his body, soit can 
get into the ant-houses, you see. And his tongueis 
small, and very long, and darts in and out so fast 
you can hardly see it, snatching up dozens of ants 
every time. 

He has to be quick to get enough of them, for ants 
are not lazy themselves, you know. 

When he lies down he looks droll enough. He 
tucks his long nose under his arm (suppose your 
nose was long enough to tuck under your arm|)), 
and then just throws his tail over himself, like a 
spread. Not an ant ean get through that cover, if 
it wante to. 

He looks like a heap of coarse hay. I should 
think he’d smother himself. 

This curious fellow livesin Brazil. Perhaps you’d 
like to know by what charming and graceful name 
the wise men callhim. I can write it for you, be- 
cause I found it in the wise books; but I’d like to 
hear you pronounce it—Myrmecophaga jubata ! 

I guess we’ll leave this name for the books, and 
call him simply the Ant-bear. 

He’s a very useful animal, But for him the white 
ants would clear the country of everything, I should 
think. They eat every imaginable substance—food, 
clothes, paber, and even wood. One does not know 
what they are about, till his chairs and tables fal) 
te pieces, and he finds the inside all eaten out; or 
on opening a book in his library, he finds every leaf 
eaten out, and only the covers left standing ; or his 
floor suddenly caves in, and drops the whole family 
into the cellar, when he finds every timber and 
board eaten hollow. 

They are intolerable pests, and, of course, every 
one in Brazil feels very friendly to our comical 
bear with a bedquilt. 

He lives, while at home, on ants; but he can eat 
other things. One thatI heard of was kept a pet, 
and when a few months old would eat several dozen 
eggs a day, besides some chopped meat. 

I wonder how many ants he would have to eat to 
equal that amount of food !—OLIvE THorNE in 
Independent. 








EYES AND NO EYES. 


OU have all read the story in the school 

readers of the two boys who went over the 

same route, one with his eyes open, and the other 

with them shut. It is old, but worth repeating and 

worth rememberingsevery day. So many things 

slip by us, so man ings worth knowing go on 
right under our eyes without being noticed. 

I knew a man, I think I may have told you of him 
before, a busy man, who had very little time for 
reading or study, but whose mind was a perfect 
storehouse of information on almost every subject. 

“ How does it happen that you know so much more 
than the rest of us?’’ I asked him one day. 

“Oh,” said he, “I never had time to lay in a regu- 
lar stock of learning, so I save all the bits that come 
in my way, and they count up a good dealin the 
course of the year.”’ 

That is just the thing—save all the bits, 

“That boy,” said a gentleman, “always seems to 
be on the lookout for something to see.’’ 

So he was; and while waiting in a newspaper of- 
fice for a package, he learned, by using his eyes, 
how a mailing’machine was operated. While he 
waited at the florist’s he saw the man setting a great 
box of cuttings, and learned, by the use of his eyes, 
what he never would have guessed, that slips rooted 
best in nearly pure sand. 

“This is lapis lazuli,” said the jeweler to his cus- 
tomer; “and this is chrysoprase.”’ 

And the wide-awake errand-boy turned around 


+ from the door to take a sharp look, so that in future 
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he knew just how those two precious stones looked. 
In one day, he learned of the barber what became of 
the hair-clippings; ofgthe carpenter, how to drive a 
nail so as not to split the woed; of the shoemaker, 
how the different surfaces of fancy leathers are 
made; of a locust, that his mouth was of no use to 
him in singing; from a scrap of newspaper where 
sponges are obtained ; and from an old Irish woman 
how to keep stove-pipes from ‘rusting. Only bits 
and fragments of knowledge, but all of them worth 
saving, and all helping to increase the stock in trade 


of the boy who meunt to be a man.—The Little Core 
poral. 








HOW MOSQUITOES BITE. 


> ge mosquito has a proboscis like an elephant, 

only not so large. It will look nearly as large 
under a microscope. He cannot do as many handy 
things as an elephant can with his, but he can cause 
a good deal of annoyance in a small way withit. It 
is hardly the thing to say the mosquito bites us, for 
he has no teeth. The microscope reveals the fact 
that he carries a pair of scissors inside of his probos- 
cis—the neatest and sharpest litile cutting teols you 
ever saw. He gets his living by these. They are 
two delicate blades, and are placed alongside each 
other. When he is ready to make a meal off us, he 
first buzzes around with those beautiful wings, and 
sings pleasant little songs. If we let him quietly set- 
tle down, he picks out a place on our skin which 
is just to his liking. He is very delicate about it. 
When he gets ready he puts his proboscis down, 
flashes the little scissors out, and makes a neat cut, 
so that he can suck the blood out. Then he drinks 
as much blood as he wants, and is done his dinner. 

But he does not leave yet. He is going to pay his 
bill. He has taken our blood, and he will leave us 
something in exchange for it. With all his faultshe 
is an honest little fellow—after his fashion. He has 
the pay in his pocket, ready to squeeze out before 
he goes. Itis poison, but that makes no difference 
tohim. It is the best he has to give us. His poison 
pocket is at the head of his proboscis, and at the 
lower end of his proboscis he has another little 
pocket, into which he puts poison enough for one 
dose. This poison is very powerful. A very little 
makes the place where the mosquito puts it very 
sore. After he has sucked our blood he puts the 
drop of poison into the place he took the blood from. 
It is not the bite or cut that the mosquito makes 
that hurts us, but the dropping of this powerful 
poison into our flesh. If this mosquito were large 
enough to give a powerful dose of this poison, it 
would be bad for us. If he were as big as a kitten, 
and his poison as strong in proportion, a bite from 
him would kill us.—Secected. 








ATTENTION.—Mr, Bartlett has given me a curi- 
ous proof how variable this faculty is in monkeys, 
A man who trains monkeys to act, used to purchase 
common kinds from the Zoological Society at the 
price of five pounds for each; but he offered to give 
double the price if he might keep three or four of 
them for a few days, in order to select one. When 
asked how he could possibly so soon learn whether 
a particular moukey would turn out a good actor, 
he answered that it all depended on their power of 
attention. If when he was talking and explaining 
anything to a monkey its attention was easily dis- 
tracted, as by a fly on the wall, or other trifling ob- 
ject, the case was hopeless. If he tried by punish- 
ment to make an inattentive monkey act, it turned 
sulky. On the other hand, a monkey which care- 
fully attended to him could always be trained.— 
Darwin. 








PUZZLES. 


pean of Answers should be addressed, “ Editor 
27 Park Place, New York,” and marked =e out~ 

bagey od Answers, to be acknowledged, must be ren 
cotved within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles, 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
Twenty-three letters. 

15, 6, 10, 5, a son of Adam. 

4, 12, 21, a color. 

3, 22, 2, a personal pronoun. 

1, 9, 23, 20, 16, 8, an article of food. 

7, 19, 18, 17, part of a desk. 

11, 12, 13, 14, part of the body. 

My whole is to be found in Proverbs. 

OPPOSITES. 
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footed out dollars. 

es teeth. 
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Friend  eatiie. 


tell the truth, 


geqph. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

1, I lost a dish and found it in a closet, a dome, a heathen 
god. 

2. Ilost a kitchen utensil and found it in a vegetable, a 
garment, an alkali,aprince. ~- 

8. I lost something belonging to my boat, and found itin 
a store, in a piece of wood, in a rower. 

4. I heard asound, and traced it to an instrument found om 
the table at dessert, and to something imported from 
China. FLorRa, 

DECAPITATIONS, 

Behead a European city, and leave above. 

Behead an Asiatic city, and leave a home of wild beasts. 

Behead an animal, and leave a part of the body. 

Behead a wagon, and leave a part of the body. 

Behead a fish, and leave an animal. 

Behead a wild animal, and leave a domestic animal. 

Behead a domestic animal, and leave a kind of grain. 

Behead part of a tree, and leave a boat. 

Behead a piece of wood, and leave an instrument for 
fastening. 

Behead a large package, and leave a beverage. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 11. 

Enigma.—Gustavus Adolphus.—J. L, Howz, BUNNY, FLORA, 
IsoLa, LALLA, F. A. H., G@yPsey. 

Flora’s Church.—(A)isle; sea ts; organ; cush ion; earp et 
f lo or;,p arson; w all; b ell.—J. L. Hows, BUNNY, IsoLéy 
LALLA, 

Syncopations.—Pi(n)e : br(e)ad ; co(r)d; pea(r)l ; st(r)eam ; ea(s)t 
ho(rjee; ro(o)d; ac(rie.—J. L. Howe, BUNNY, FLORA, LAI Lag 
ALICE, E, BENTLEY, GYPSEY. 

Oharades.—No. 1.—Spec u late. No. 2.—Per me ate. No. 3— 
O we g0,—J. L. How, BUNNY, FLORA, 180L4, LALLA, GYPsEY, 


Conundrum ,—Becauge it is post-marked,~BunyY, FLORA, 


TsouA. 
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be expected to wound no prejudices, yet, if we may 
credit one of our Catholic exchanges, the fountain 
is “surmounted with a figure of the Immacu- 
late Conception, conceived by Popish brains and 
fashioned by Popish hands.” 


—The presence in New York of certain mendi- 
cant priests who have been soliciting aid for Roman 
Catholic churches in Ireland, has elicited from the 
Catholic Telegraph an indignant protest. That 
paper claims that the Irish churches are far better 
off than those of its denomination in this country. 


celebrated mass with the candles stuck in soda 
water bottles—if we may credit the Telegraph. The 
same authority informs us that Bishop Foley of 
Chicago, on account of the great indebtedness of 
the Church in his diocese, 1s compelled * to live as 
economically as if he were a poor student in some 
college living from hand to mouth; and there is 
not a priest in Ireland, certainly not a parish priest, 
but has more money to spare, and can keep a 


en. 21 | better table, than the Bishop of Chicago.” 
hy 


'—The Rev. Dr. Adams, pastor of the Madison 
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HOME NOTES. 


N Prescott, Canada, atthe old Blue Church is a 
grave-yard of historic interest to Methodists. 
Among those buried there, are four of the six per- 
sons who, in1766, heard Philip Embury’s first sermon 
preached in New York,and who belonged to the 
first class formed in the New World. Their names 
were Margaret Embury (Philip’s widow, who after- 
ward married John Lawrence), Paul and Barbara 
Heek, and John Lawrence. 


—The Reformed Church (German) some little 
while ago was agitated by the sudden secession to 
Rome of the Rev. J. H. Wagner and Prof. C. H. 
Budd of Lancaster, Pa. It now appears that the 
Revs. John S. Ermentrout, George D. Wolf, and 
William Phillips have followed their example, and 
made their submission to the Romish Church. The 
last of the three had some time previously left the 
Reformed and united with the Episcopal Church; 
but having been recently silenced by his bishop, he 
applied and was received in the Church of Rome. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
New Jersey will meet in convention at Newark on 
the 25th and 26th of the current month. The ses- 
sion will be devoted to the discussion of practical 
questions relating to devotional meetings, general 
Association work and the like. One happy subject 
for discussion and decision is “‘ Hpw to make the 
rooms of Associations attractive to members and 
to strangers ?” 


—One Elder Curry, claiming to be an Advent 
preacher, has lately been endeavoring to found a 
sect in Springfield, Mass., under the {name of 
Elijahites. The foundation for the new doctrine is 
that the Chaldean word translated Cyrus is the 
root of Curry, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
building of the temple was really given to Elder 
Curry instead of to the great Persian monarch. By 
a curious concatenation of events the Elder is also 
the Elijah to prepare the world for the Judgment 
Day. The Elder promises all proselytes that they 
shall not die for forty years, and that at the end of 
this time they shall be immortal. A correspondent 
of the Examiner and Chronicle asserts that the 
doctrine is finding converts. 


—In Kentucky and other Western States the 
regular denominations find a certain difficulty in 
pushing their special work, on account of a disposi- 
tion in therural districts tv form Union Churches. 
On the railroad from Nashville to Louisville there 
is one station with a comely church edifice, owned 
jointly by Methodists, Baptiste, Disciples, the Old 
School and the Cumberland Presbyterians, while 
the Masons occupy the upper story. In the report 
of the Southern Methodist Episcopalians for one 
Kentucky district—a wealthy section—in addition 
to thechurches held wholly by the denomination, 
there were enumerated five halves, five quarters, 
and five thirds of churches, 


—Of the Roman Catholic Churches left stand- 
ing in Chicago, seven are of stone and brick, and 
eight are frame. 


—Bishop Keener of the Metliodist Episcopal 
Church South, bas been visiting Oregon. He re- 
poris that there are whole circuits which have been 
kept up for four or five years without a single place 
of worship being secured in any of: them, 


—The Davidson Fountain in Cin¢innati was 
dedicated by Archbishop Purcell. Although Mr. 
Probasco, in making a free gift of this fine public 


work to the whole population of that city, might 


elected to the choir of Sacred Rhetoric iu the Union 


Oot. 7 Theological Seminary. Dr. Skinner held this pro- 
" fessorate up to the time of his death. That Dr. 


Adams would eminently adorn the chair to which 
he has been invited needs not our saying; but it 
would be every way a surprise if he should consent 
to vacate the pulpit to which he has so long given 
a distinct and enviable reputation. 


—Prof. Shedd, of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, who was elected by the General Synod of the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church to the chair of Didactic 
and Polemical Theology in the New Brunswick 
Seminary, has positively refused to accept the posi- 
tion. 


—The Pacific, published in San Francisco, under 
Congregational auspices, dates back to 1851. It was 
the first religious paper in California. At the time 
of its starting there were about 150 Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians in the State. Of all the 
Protestant denominations there were less than five 
hundred church members and thirty ministers. 
Nearly all the expenses of printing were about five 
times what they are now. The paper when issued, 
found the majority of its subscribers outside the 
church. It did a great.work as a pioneer. 


—The Executive Committee of the Unitarian 
Association have issued an appeal to the churches 
of the denomination to raise $50,000 immediately 
for the rebuilding of Robert Collyer’s Church in 
Chicago. Meanwhile the Washington project is to 
wait. 


—In the year 1756, the Presbyterians in Old 
Cumberland, Prince Edward’s Co., Va., organized 
themselves into a church and established a fund to 
‘give permanence to the religious services. The 
Farmville (Va.) Commonwealth, to whom we ewe 
these facts, adds: ‘‘The money collected was ex- 
pended in purchasing two colored girls. The minis- 
ter was paid out of the hires of these and their de- 
scendants, or the minister himself held them as ser- 
vants. This continued till about 1834. So numer- 
ous had the descendants become, that the congre- 
gations, entitled to the fund, sold them. The sales 
exceeded $30,000. Unfortunately, the proceeds, to 
a large extent, were invested in the Farmers’ Bank 
stock, whieh was lost by the war. About $6,000 in 
Virginia registered debt remain, and is managed 
by trustees, for the use of the Cumberland, Center, 
Farmville and college churches.’ The editér con- 
siders that ‘‘we may gratefully refer to the evi- 
dences afforded by this enterprise, that our an- 
cestors, in this humble effort, rightly appreciating 
the priceless value of the preached gospel, mani- 
fested that they lived not for themselves alone, 
but wished to secure to their posterity the great 
public benefits of the diffusion of Christian knowl- 
edge and truth.”’ 


—South-eastern New York, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey contain three Presbyterian 
Synods, which unitedly contributed one-third of all 
the moneys reported by the churches under the 
General Assembly. These synods also embrace 
nearly one-fourth of the communicants, one- 
seventh of the congregations and one-fifth of the 
ministers in the re-united church. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


HE Triennial Episcopal Convention at Balti- 

more was engaged on Tuesday, the 17th inst., 
in a lively discussion of Canons as to ordination. 
The Rev. Dr. Adams of Wisconsin made a trenchant 
assault upon the growth of the confessional within 
the church, apropos of the phrasg* spiritual pas- 
tor,’ in one of the sections of the proposed Canons. 
His amendment, omitting the objectionable phrase, 
was, however, voted down. The Canon as finally 
» makes the approbation of the resident 
rector generally obligatory in the case of new can- 
didates to the ministry ; but the Bishop of the 
diocese may act against the decision of the rector if 
the occasion require. The Hymnal has called outa 
considerable discussion the past week. The Con- 
vention has approved the formation of sisterhood 
with certain reservations however. The question 
of ritual uniformity has also been a prominent sub- 
ject of discussion. On the 23d inst. Article 5 of the 
Constitution was amended by a very large majority, 
the new provision being that no new dioceses shall 
be formed within the limits of any other diocese, or 
by junction of two or more dioceses, or parts of 
dioceses, unless with the consent of the Bishop and 
the Convention of each diocese concerned, as well 
asof the General Convention; that no city shall 
form more than one diocese ; and that no new dio- 
cese shall contain less than six parishes or presby- 
ters, nor shall any diocese be reduced to contain 
less than twelve parishes or twelve presbyters. 


The Baptists of Maine, according to authori- 
tative statistics, are slowly falling off in numbers, 





The Bishop of Wilmington, Delaware, not long since 


The year 1843 was high tide both in church mem- 
bers and elergy. Since that period, while the popu- 
lation of the State has been steadily though slowly 
increasing, the Baptist churches, clergymen and 
communicants have equally shown a decided dimi- 
nution of members. The subjeined table illustrates 


Churches. Ord. Ministers. Members. 
109 126 12,1 
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A correspondent informs us that an association 
of Ministers and Churches was formed at Berea, 
Ky., Sept. 28, under the title of ‘‘ The State Associa- 
tion of Christian Ministers and Churches of Ken- 
tucky.”’ The object and basis of the Association are 
set forth in the following articles of the Constitu- 
tion adopted : 

Art. 2. The Object of this Association shall be the pro- 
motion of Christian fellowship, the aid of feeble churches, 
and the more efficient proclamation of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, 

ART. 3. This Association shall be composed of churches 
and ministers,and the condition of membership shall be 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, evinced by a manifestation 
of His spirit and obedience to His commandments. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Believing that the division of the Church of Christ into 
sects which, by creed or practice, exclude from member- 
ship persons acknowledged to be true Christians, is schis- 
matic, unscriptural, and detrimental to the cause of Christ, 

Resolved, That we will seek to promote the organization 
of such churches as will admit to membership all applicants 
who give satisfactory evidence of Christian character. 

Our informant adds that the officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year are the Rev. John G. 
Fee, Moderator, and Albert A. Wright, Clerk. We 
are not told, however, whether this be a spontane- 
ous movement, or one in conjunction with the 
Christian Union organization of the West. Nor are 
statistics given. This vagueness is one of the most 
discouraging features of union movements. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


1869 in the Exeter district there were 19% marriages 
at church, and 156 at the registrar’s office; and at 
Plymouth 821 at church, and 312 at the registrar’s 
office. In fhe North of England, 1,493 of the 5,691 
marriages in the year 1869 in Durham were at the 
registrar's office; in Northumberland 745 of the 
whole 3,401; in Cumberland 482 of the whole 1,463. 
In the Morpeth district there were 188 marriages in 
all; 66 at church, 104 at the registrar’s office. At 
Berwick, 163 marriages; 41 at church, 82.at the 
registrar’s office. In Wales, the Cardiff district re- 
turns 674 marriages in 1869; 253 at church, 283 at the 
registrar’s office, 77 at Dissenting chapels. At Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, 1,024 marriages; 184 at chureh, 471 at 
the registrar’s office, 326 at Dissenting chapels, 41 at 
Roman Catholic chapels. Neath, 476 marriages ; 194 
at church, 220 at the registrar’s office, 60 at Dissent- 
ing chapels. Festiniog, 177 marriages 36; at church, 
85 at the registrar’s office, 56 at Dissenting chapels. 
In all Wales, out of 8,766 marriages in 1869, 2,366 of 
them were at the registrar’s office. 





A new system of ecclesiastical polity has been 
adopted by the Australian branch of the Church of 
England. Its main features, as described by the 
Melbourne Church of England Messenger, are these: 
There is an Assembly with its elected representa- 
tives, its two orders voting separately, and its entire 
action based upon Parliamentary precedent. The 
bishop himself, who is an ecclesiastical governor, 
acts by the’advice of a responsible Cabinet; archi- 
diaconal synods and church committees spend mo- 
ney and transact business just like county boards 
and borough councils, and the laity, almost against 
their will, are the chief power in the Church. There 
is a sort of diocesan Privy Council on which laymen 
sit; they are consulted on appointments to cures, 
they act as assessors on trials for ecclesiastical of- 
fences, they also have a voice in the appointment of 
bishops. The result, the Messenger tells us, has 
been to satisfy all that, ‘‘so far from being a formida- 
ble party of progress, the laity may be looked upon 
here, as in Canada, as the Conservative element in 
the Church.”’ 





The Primitive Methodists of England report 
this year 3,707 chapels, with sittings for 631,736 built 
at a cost of over five millions of dollars. In addi- 
tion to these the denomination rents 2,818 chapels 
with sittings for 150,000. During 1870-1 the Primi- 
tive Methodists have built 109 chapels, costing two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 





The Wesleyan Methodist of Australia report 
the statistics of me as follows: 


Number of chape 
Number of other B eat 
Missionart aries and assistant 











URING the late European war 764 German capes 


Protestant deaconesses assisted in the Prussian 
army, finding occupation, under the direction of 
chaplains, at 225 separate stations. Th t useful- 
ness of this arm of the church has inspired some of 
the Bishops belonging to the English Hstablishment 
with confidence in their own rather fimid efforts in 
the same direction. In a recent number of The 
Guardian the Bishops of Ely, Chester, Sarum, Pe- 
terborough, Bath and Wells, gave a general state- 
ment of the rules regulating the female Diaconate. 
These are briefly as follows: Every deaconess or 
deaconess-Institution is dependent on the will of 
the Bishop of the diocese. Without his permission 
work can neither be undertaken nor given up, and 
this permission may be withdrawn at any moment. 
Within his parish, an incumbent has the same 
sweeping power over the deaconess. The dress ef 
this order must be simple but distinctive. A habit 
of prayer and meditation is enjoined. Each mem- 
ber must keep up the use of the surname, but with 
“Deaconess” prefixed. The difference between this 
order and that of the sisterhoods, is that the dea- 
coness is bound by no oath of obedience to a special 
superior, and does not necessarily live in commu- 
nity. She is simply subject to the control of her 
Bishop precisely as if she were a female curate. 
Her office is that of professional visitor to the sick 
and poor. She receives just sufficient money to pay 
for a bare maintenance—the object of her office be- 
ing that of self-sacrifice. Thus far the female Dia- 
conate movement fis advancing very gradually in 
England. At Burton-crescent, London, there isa 
Training Institution which has been in existence 
nine years, Archbishop Tait being its patron from 
the first. There are two other institutions at bed- 
ford and in Liverpool. The Guardian intimates 
that the growth of the new order is very slow, but 
that it has so far proved its utility as to render ita 
permanent fact within the church. 





The statistics of British marriages have cer- 
tain features which justify reference in these col- 
umns. No marriages can be solemnized in En- 
gland except in places designated by registration. 
The latest returns on this subject go back to 1869-70. 
At that time, beside churehes, there were 6,212 
buildings registered. As many as 1,789 were chapels 
belonging to the Independents or Congregational- 
ists; 1,594 belonged to the Wesleyan Methodists, the 
original connection and the offshoots; 1,255 togthe 
Bapttsts, 668 to the Roman Catholics, 326 to the Cal- 
vinistic Methodists and Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nection, 184 to the Presbyterians, 161 to the Unitari- 
ans, 236 to other denominations. Some twenty-five 
years ago marriages were legal only if observed 
according to the rites of the Established Church. 
With the revocation of this law a decided change re- 
sulted, Thus, in 1849, the number of non-Kpiscopal 
marriages was 18,701; in 1859 it reached. 31,513; in 
1849 it was as many as 41,888, not very greatly less 
than one-fourth of the whole number of marriages. 
The number celebrated, not at any church or chap- 
el, but at a superintendent-registrar’s office, ap- 
pear’s also to have increased very greatly; in 1849 











As an offset to the views of the London Spec- 
tator, a journal which thinks India will become 
Mohammedan, it is worth while to note that there 
are now two distinct religious movements of native 
origin actively at work in Hindoostan which, in 
every regard, oppose themselves to the faith of the 
Crescent. One of these agitations has sprung up 
among Christian converts, who hold that the main 
obstacle to the progress of Christianity among their 
people is, that with conversion foreign habits are 
assumed. The orthodox Hindu sees in the new reli- 
gion very little more than an alien diet and an alien 
dress. To eat beef or pork, to drink wine or spirits 
is to do what is peculiarly revolting to the Hindu 
mind. The reformers propose to keep by the an- 
cient order of things as to food and drink and garb. 
As an illustration, of some of the aspects of the 
movement, we quote a portion of a letter printed 
in the Bengal Christian Herald, descriptive of a 
supper in which none but Bengali converts partici- 
pated : 

There wasan absence of everything European in this 
feast. No tables—no chairs—no spoon—no fork—a total 
absence of everything Western. The people sat down 
upon the grass, and under a canopy ranged in rows and to 
the number of 150, without any distinction of social posi- 
tion. The entertainment was served upon plantain leaves 
in the most simple and oriental style. The social and moral 
effects of such a feast cannot be too highly estimated. 
While there was everything commendable in this feast, the 
spectator could hardly fail to notice the singularity of the 
gathering arising from the variety of the costumes of the 

Christians, from the hat, coat, pantaloon 
down to the simple Dhotee and Chuder of the Bengali. Just 
as the Brahma leader, very naturally wishing to retain the 
original custom of his country—a custom which in itself 
profitable to one’s own religious edification, and harmless, 
at the least, gave only a Brahmic character to it, so the 
Chris!ian convert who isas much of a Hindu as the Brahma 
leader himself and who is as naturally anxious to retain the 
harmless custom of his country as the Brahmas themselves, 
has given only a Christian character to the Kirtun. In con- 
clusion—I cannot help remarking that from the alpha to 
the omega of this meeting every transaction had a marked 
Hindu character. There was nothing European, nm 
Western. Everything Christian was molded 
the spirit of the nation. This is, pave 9y-werdb erated 
revolution natural enough, when all western forms will be 
supplanted by eastern—but saturated with the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Meanwhile the Mohammedan has received an 
attack upon the side of polygamy. Among the 
leaders in the assault is Pundit Iswara Chandra 
Vidpasagar, whohas published a pamphlet said to 
be full of fire and quite keen in logic. The Pundit 
has compiled a list of the polygamists in the 
Hooghly district who are more than two-score and 
ten. Out of a vast number of names the nine fol- 
lowing are selected : 


. 


Number 
of wives. 





it was but 5,558; in 1859, 10,844; in 1869, 16,745, In, 
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HOME. 


HICAGO is still the subject of innumerable 

letters and despatches, and gradually the lists 
of applicants for rations and clothing is decreasing 
as industry and enterprise provide means of sub- 
sistenoe. It is natural that among so many thou- 
sands numbers should be found who would, if possi- 
ble, use every means to obtain more than their share 
of the food and stores so abundantly forwarded 
from all parts of the country. Organization has, 
however, done much to reduce abuses of this kind, 
and our western cousins are not the men to place a 
premium on idleness by dealing out free rations 
when the demand for workmen of all crafts and of 
no craft is almost unlimited within the burned dis- 
trict. The Chicago Journal, in its revived form, 
says that careful measurements show that 2,300 
acres were burned over, the number of buildings 
destroyed being somewhere near 18.000, of which at 
least 1,500 were substantial business structures. The 
local Insurance Companies of Chicago are not just 
at present regarded with any complacency by the 
policy holders and by the business community at 
large. It is rumored that enormous frauds have 
been perpetrated, a great business having been done 
on @ very small paid up capital. The Firemen’s 
Company, for instance, reports as follows: Capital 
$200,000, assets $400,000, profits divided $1,500,000, 
total losses $3,000,000. This insurance complication 
threatens to break down the hopes which have been 
entertained that all would unite in a common and 
earnest purpose to rebuild and reorganize. It is 
said that something like a dozen companies are 
similarly situated, and the proposition on the part 
of the directors to pay twenty-five cents on the dol- 
lar, closing up the concerns on that basis, is received 
with natural indignation by persons who have lost 
everything except their insurance; and stand, ap- 
parently, a good chance of losing the major part even 
of that. 

As the details of forest fires in Michifan and 
Wisconsin have come in, the country has been called 
upon to lend its aid and sympathy in a new direc- 
tion. The call is the more urgent in view of 
the fact that many ofthe inhabitants of the deso- 
lated district are foreigners, unable to speak En- 
glisb, and few of them probably possessing the en- 
ergy under misfortune which is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the westernized Anglo-Saxon. Some idea 
of the extent of these forest fires may be gained by 
drawing a line from St. Joseph on the eastern coast 
of Lake Michigan northward to the head of Grand 
Traverse Bay, keeping at an average distance of 
twelve or fifteen miles from the lake shore. The 
space between such a line and the lake represents 
the district where the most extensive fires have oc- 
curred. Besides this a wide tract north, south, and 
east of Saginaw Bay has been burned, the fire work- 
ing its way for fifty miles inland and a hundred and 
more miles along the coast. It must not be inferred 
that everything within the limits designated has 
been burned, for the fires starting at detached 
points have notin all cases met one another. Wis- 
consin, Dakota, Minnesota and California have like- 
wise suffered terribly from this scourge of fire. 
Scarcely had welcome rains checked the flames 
when a gale swept over the great lakes, wrecking a 
great number of vessels and causing additional loss 
of life and property. 


Some Gloucester fishermen, with a sailor-like 
disregard of. consequences, have been engaged in a 
raid upon our Nova Scotian neighbors, which, 
while it sheds glory on Yankee address and pluck 
is, nevertheless, a proceeding which might easily 
occasion very serious international trouble. It 
seems that the American fishing schooner, E. A 
Horton, was seized by a British cruiser for alleged 
violation of the fishery laws, taken to the little sea- 
port of Guysboro, dismantled and laid up to await 
the action of the courts. Her Yankee skipper 
having had previous experience of the tardiness of 
Dominion justice, resolved to organize a cutting- 
out expedition, which he accordingly did, and suc- 
ceeded in breaking into the Government store- 
house where the Horton’s sails and running rigging 
were kept, preparing the schooner for sea, and 
getting well off the coast by daylight, without 
having been discovered. There was great excite- 
ment at Gloucester, and no end of rumors were afloat 
concerning British gunboats and resistance there- 
unto, uatil in due time the Horton sailed quietly into 
Gloucester harbor, and an ovation was forthwith 
prepared for the captain and crew. Here the poetry 
of the affair ends, and we have to face the ugly fact 
that a party of American citizens have broken by 
night into a store-house belonging to a friendly 
foreign government, have taken therefrom certain 
articles lawfully held, aud sailed off with a vessel 
which was alio under legal seizure. The Dominion 
fishing-laws may be distasteful to American fisher- 
men, but so ate the American tariff laws distasteful 
to Dominion merchants. If a party of clerks from 
Montreal should break into the custom-house at St. 
Albans and escape over the line witha lot of un- 
justly seized goods, they would certainly be candi- 
dates for extradition, and why theact of the Glou- 
cester fishermen is in any respect less reprehensible 
we are unable to see. Of course General Butler’s 
enemies say that this is a plot to involve us in a war 
with England, and the coincidence of this success- 
ful Yankee raid in the east with the absurd Irish 
fiasco in the north west, is at least unfortunate. We 
ean only hope that even-handed justice will be 
dealt out in each case. It is reported that the col- 
lector at Gloucester has notified the authorities at 
Washington that the schooner was seized by the 
Dominion cutter Sweepstakes, and that her owner 
went to Guysboro to look after his property, of 
which he “quietly and peaceably” took possession 
and sailed away to Gloucester. The collector 


originals are lost; a statement and request which 
savor strongly of local prejudice. 

There is, however, another coincident occur- 
rence which, from its friendly character, may go 
far toward counteracting the effects of these trans- 
gressions. We refer to the opening of the Euro- 
pean and North American Railway, which grandil- 
oquent title, when reduced to its lowest terms, 
meaus the completion of the railroad uniting our 
own eastern railroad system with that of New 
Brunswick. The President went to Bangor and 
wasmet by Lord Lisgar, the Governor-General of 
Canada and other Provincial officials. Speeches 
and lunches and illuminations were the order of 
the day, and the whole country appears to have 
devoted itself to making festival on the occasion. 
The railway must, in the nature of things, be a 
great advantage to Maine and the’ neighboring 
British possessions. It shortens the journey from 
Boston to St. John by at least twelve hours, and when 
the line between St. John and Halifax is finished, as 
we are promised it will be withina year, the com- 
mercial relations of the cities and their depend- 
encies, already extensive, will beeome much more 
intimate. There is a promise on record that the 
mails shall be carried between New York and Hali- 
fax in thirty hours, which, if fulfilled, will bring us 
fresher news from Europe, and will enable shippers 
to head off steamers at Halifax to the untold ad- 
vantage of that city, and with reasonable profit to 
themselves. 


Under the Act of Congress passed in April last, 
the President has suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus in the counties of Spartansburg, York, 
Marion, Chester, Laurens, Newberry, Fairfield, 
Lancaster, and Chesterfield, in the State of South 
Carolina. The prescribed proclamation ordering 
the conspirators, that is to say, the Ku-Klux band, 
to disperse, was duly issued on the 12th inst., and 
not having been, in the opinion of the President, 
satisfactorily obeyed, has been followed by the es- 
tablishnment of martial law. Since the suspension 
of the writ many arrests have been made, and the 
Tribune is responsible for the?statement that a 
“den,” consisting of a chief and twenty subordi- 
nate members, has surrendered to the United States 
Marsh1l at Spartansburg. At Lexington, Ky., too, 
there are Ku-Klux troubles, and the authorities are 
apprehensive that an attempt may be made to res- 
cue certain prisoners from the Lexington jail. Our 
opinions on the question of military interference at 
the South have been repeatedly stated, and al- 
though we do not doubt that, in the districts where 
the President has seen fit to suspend the habeas 
corpus, a very dreadful state of things exists, we 
still think that no amount of military interference 
will effecta lasting reform. It costs more in men 
and money to protect onecolored or white Unionist 
in the South than it would to move him and his 
household into a civilized community, and more- 
over no permanent good is effected. The reign of 
martial law@may, indeed, be retroactive, and re- 
spectable persons of all parties may think it best to 
move out of a district liable to such visitations, 
but that would, have beem accomplished in the 
natural course of things. We repeat that the South 
can only be converted into a law-abiding com- 
munity as the rest of the world understands the 
term, by being judiciously let alone. 

Governor Hoffman has been waited upon by 
representatives of the Committee of Seventy and 
the result of the interview is favorable to the cause 
of municipal reform. The Governor expressed 
himself quite as freely as high officials are apt to 
de in a colloquia) way, and a note was shortly sent 
by the State Attorney-General to Charles O’Conor, 
authorizing him to institute suits on behalf of the 
State. Mr. O’Conor has gone actively to work and 
secured Mr. Wm. M. Evarts, ex-Judge Emott, and 


_ | the Hon. Wheeler H. Peckham as associates, whose 


opinions in regard to the strength of any case 
against the city’s plunderers may be regarded as 
tolerably conclusive. The Times has published 
another of its broad sheets of figures, this time de- 
voting four pages to copying records from the 
county books. The accounts in this form are not 
so satisfactory to the general reader as in the con- 
densed form found in the Times pamphlet, which 
gives the figures which have been published, in all 
their significance. This pamphlet costs six cents 
at the Times office, and if any of our readers wish 
to become thoroughly acquainted with frauds the 
history of which is destined to be immortal, they 
can do no better than to send for the pamphlet 
mentioned. Judge Barnard’s injunetion or- 
der has been further modified, after due de- 
liberation, so as to allow the Comptroller to 
honor requisitions to the amount of $325,000 in 
favor of the Department of Public Parks. The 
week has developed a quarrel, or at least a di- 
vision among those who have heretofore found it to 
their interest to pull together. Mr. Matthew T. 
Brennan, sheriff of this city, hitherto a Democratic 
politician of the Tammany stripe, bas thrown up bis 
allegiance to Mr. Tweed, and will use his very pow- 
erful influence against Tammany. Of course noone 
for a moment believes that this is any evidence of a 
genuine reform, but it is significant as an indication 
that the cause of the Ring is a desperate one. Bren- 
nan’s defection is not the only one, and if we may 
believe current reports, the more prominent leaders 
of the Tammany clique are beginning to experience 
that most disheartening of all afflictions, the deser- 
tion of friends when their services are most needed. 


A verdict of guilty has been returned in the 
case of the Mormon elder Hawkins, who was the 
first person arraigned under the new order of legal 
processes in Salt Lake City. The jury was treated 
by the counsel for defense to the usual arguments 
relating to the religious character of Mormon in- 
stitutions and their consequent legality under the 
United States Constitution, while their opponents 
did not fail to show that if this construction of re- 
ligious privileges is carried out to its necessary re- 





further asks that new papers‘be issued as the 





sults, wife-burning and Thugism must not be in- 
terfered with if a colony of Hindus sees fit to in- 
augurate those customs within our territory. The 
jury was instructed to bring in a sealed verdict and 
for a few hours theSalt Lake public made bets as to 
the result. On the return of the verdict a motion 
was made by the counsel for the people that the de- 
fendant should be taken into custody, and, despite 
the protests of his attorneys, the United States 
Marshal was direction to hold Hawkins as a 
prisoner, time being granted to prepare a mo- 
tion for a new trial and arrest of judgment. The 
crime of adultery, of which Hawkins is found 
guilty, is punishable under the laws of Utah by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than twenty 
years. This isa test case and virtually places every 
Mormon who has availed himself of ecclesiastical 
law in order to violate the statute, at the mercy of 
his first wife who alone can institute proceedings. 


At a meeting of the Reform Democrats of this 
city, controlled by the German element, ex-Judge 
Barrett, whose name has been recently before the 
public as a prominent member of the Committee of 
Seventy, was nominated as Judge of the Supreme 
Court, with Charles P. Daly for the Common Pleas, 
and General Franz Sigel as Register. This looks 
something like Democratic reform in earnest. 

—_>e-——_ 
FOREIGN. 


Ph is alleged by the strikers that the Newcastle 
capitalists did not make their offer of nine hours 
after the first of January, in good faith, and that 
the discovery of this bad faith was almost the cause 
ofariot. As nearly as we can gather from the dis- 
patches, the workingmen require that if any ar- 
rangement is made it shall include all the hands who 
originally struck, save those, of course, who have 
moved away. It was found, however, that the mas- 
ters proposed to employ only so many of the hands 
as was in their judgment expedient; whereupon, 
the proposition for a compromise was indignantly 
rejected. This statement of the case may not be in 
accordance with the facts as they will appear when 
the mails fill out the meager outline given by the 
telegraph. Reverting to the mail news which, in 
such a case as this, is by far the most satisfactory, 
we learn that the masters, threugh Sir William 
Armstrong, refused to accept the terms proposed by 
the workingmen, looking to a reduction of wages as 
well as of time. The reasons given by Sir William 
amount to this—that even if the workmen on strike 
are sincere in proposing such an arrangement as 
they propose, the best of the oid hands, who have 
already procured employment elsewhere, could not 
be induced to come back on such terms, and that 
the rate of wages would soon have to be raised in 
order to bring labor into a market already rendered 
short of labor by an artificial diminution of each 
man’s working power. On the receipt of Sir Will- 
iam Armstrong’s letter, the workmen met and pass- 
ed resolutions reverting to their original demand. 
Mr. Mundella engineered this unsuccessful nego- 
tiation, and suggests in reliaquishing his attempt 
that the working time shali be fifty-four hours per 
week, the rate of wages to be adjusted by a board 
of arbitration, consisting of equal numbers of em- 
ployers and workmen, with a referee as arbiter be- 
tween them in case of an equal division. He 
further proposes that the hands shall work ex- 
tra hours whenever the exigencies of trade 
demand it, that any loss of ordinary’ time 
through the fault of a workman shall count 
against his overtime in the week in which it occurs ; 
that the first arbitration shall be binding on both 
parties for six months at any rate, and for a year 
unless due notice to the contrary be given. These 
suggestions have many merits, but the strike has 
progressed too far, and too much bad bldod has been 
caused by the quarrel to hope for the success of any 
such plan as this. A trade riot occured at Lincoln 
on the 21st inst., in connection with a strike now 
in progress at that place. The rioters were attacked 
by the police, but the latter were not in sufficient 
force to quell the outbreak, and were driven off, 
after which the strikers attacked the houses of the 
master workmen and did considerable damage. 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


NEW idea in ocean entahgey is to havea 

trial on the English coast. A vessel is to be 
moored some sixty miles off Land’s End, to remain 
for the winter at apoint particularly noted for its 
fierce storms. Sheis to be in telegraphic commu- 
nication with the shore and can be made usefal in 
many ways to navigators. Beyond that proof is to 
be made of the poss‘bility of firmly mooring a ve8~ 
sel at sea, in behalf of an International Mid-ocear’ 
Telegraph Company which has been formed under 
favorable auspices, and expects to add greatly to 
the world’s telegraphic facilities, if successful. 


—A recent experiment in electrical phenomena 
seemed to prove that photographic paper is more 
sensitive than the eye, and will record lnminous 
effects when the eye sees no light at all. This quite 
readily commends itself to the receptivity of the 
scientific mind. But when other experimen!s, in- 
stituted with great precision of research, and by 
men of the highest competence, go to show that 
some human eyes may attain such exalted sensi- 
tiveness as to see luminous effects from electrical 
phenomena which ordinary mortals do not, then a cry 
is raised, and the assertion is treated as if too utterly 
absurd to be entertained for a second hearing. 
Such is the effect of blind prejudice in disturbing 
the judicial impartiality with which science, as its 
chief claim to public confidence, is supposed to be 
ruled in its dealing with facts. It sometimes seems 
a wonder that magnetism was ever allowed a plave 
in scientific consideration, as its first introduction 
savored so much of charlatanry. The affectation of 
many at the present day, as to say that science has 
so far covered the ground with its positive knowl- 
edge of fundamental things that the discovery of 
new forces, or modes of causation is impossible, is 
greatly to be condemned; together also with that 
spirit which summarily rejects new things, no mat- 
ter by what ability and faithfulness investigated, 
because they cannot be immediately brought into 
harmony with previous thinking. 


—Many new discoveries come by apparent 
chance, while others are worked out by elaborate 
and profound thinking. A disappointed man in 
his poverty could not command twenty-five cents 
to buy steel for a tool he needed to finish an im- 
portant machine. In his despair he snatched up a 
piece of iron lying near his wife’s wash tub, and at 
a venture doctored it with soap-suds, salt peter, 
common salt, flour and fire, until, to bis surprise, it 
became hardened to steel; from this beginning 
he was enabled to originate a patent for making 
steel, which has since brought him a handsome for- 
tune. The ific American gives the history at 
length, and it may be very encouraging to would- 
be discoverers, yet we are inclined to think that 
Prof. Silliman was very shrewd when he remarked 
long ago that ‘such accidents don’t Happen to 
fools.” bd 


—Bottles with peculiar conical projections have 
been introduced in England which are to be used 
for poisonous drugs and medicines. They are so 
distinctive as at once to be recognized even when 
laid hold of in the dark. This is an excellent idea, 
and if by common consent some peculiar pattern 
of bottle can be adopted in this country for poison- 
ous articles, many lives will be saved. Labels are 
not always read, and some people have a careless 
way of using old bottles without thinking to change 
the label. After alittle while the act is forgotten 
and some one is poisoned under a false name. 


—One hundred and seven papers, more or less 
voluminous, were presented before the Scientific 
Association at its recent meeting in Indianapolis. 
A number of these are reproduced with a very com- 
mendable promptness in the American Naturalist, 
making an unusually large and interesting issue for 
September. The next meeting is conditionally ap- 
pointed at San Francisco. 


—A poultice of tea-leaves is recommended for 
scalds and burns. 























The Markets. 


PRODUGOE. 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as folows: 


Series. be pase. -290.482 | Cut-meats. pks...1,836 | Gees. bush..... 495 B54 
bbis.... 1,430 | Dried fruit. pks.2.88 | Peas. bush..... 1.613 








. pkgs..... bbis. 6, . pks..... 
utter. page. . xy Sent bbls. £2.100:756 e. bush..... 32,279 
Tass Seed, - .294 ) Sides. Leatner, 90,204 
Corn. busn... Wa! Ears pales. - oe H Tobacco.bhas.. 920 
Corn =, sie 1 “ish osees do. pks..&c.. 4,408 
on Ren. picdee 2.568} Weel. bales....° 1 
ton. bales. . oi itd poces 5,175 | Wheat. bush 1, 


Paes Prices Suntan on pega Oct. Zist, were as fol- 
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Grain, etc. 
White West..# bush... .$1.54@1.69 | Corn. # b wee 
BSA. do. # busb....1.00@1.58 | Rye. # bush be 
te Genesee, # bu.. 5 oo # bush wuss 





Spring, No.2, # bush.. 1.46@1.50) Barley, malt @ busn....——@1.10 
Fiour and Meal. 

Extra. # bb! .....6 15@7.65 | Goniers coe £9 15@10.25 

edium. ®bbi.. - 6.00@6 85 | sae tel, 7.158.256 

Western Extra. ¥ bbi. Teer! Rye Flour inf. to ex....4.60@6.80 

Western medium ¥bbi. +s 10 | Corn-Meai, inf to ex. ..-3.50@4.50 
Extra Ohiv, # bbi......» 45 | 
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‘8 | Beef. India Mess. # s..8869:33.09 
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Cheese. 
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TO THE SUNDA¥-SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA. 
NE of the severe losses by the Chicago fire 
was the destruction of the famous Illinois 
Street Mission, superintended by Mr. D. L. Moody. 
It was an undenominational school, exceedingly 
fruitful, one of the model Mission Schools of the 


=== ae 
rr 


et | world. 


Duting the past twelve years no man has been 
more active in Mission Work than Mr. Moody. His 
whole time has been given to the cause. He has 
labored incessantly, not only for his owa field, but 
f rother enterprises of the kind. His bands and 
his voice have ever been at the service of Sabbath- 
schools everywhere. The nation owes it to him and 
his destitute parish to rebuild at once the building 
that went down in the great fire. 

There will soon be fifty thousand mechanics and 
others in that section of the city needing gospel 
privileges. He must havea building. Chicago has 
nomoney. To the Sunday-schools of America we 
appeal! This is peculiarly a Sunday-school work. 
Let us build without delay a Tabernacle for the 
people of the suffering city, and it will stand a 
monument of the sympathy and love of the Sunday- 
schools of America for Chicago in the hour of her 
distress. 

All contributions to this end should be sent to 
George H. Stuart, 18 Bank street, Philadelphia, 


Penn. 
Henry Warp BEEcHER, Brooklyn. 


Joun Hatt, D.D., New York. 
Joszrx T. Dury®a, D.D., Brooklyn. 
Gro. H. 8tuart, Philadelphia. 
EpWarRD EGGLEsTon, New York. 
JoHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
Wma. REywowbs, Peoria. 

Avex. G. Tyna, Peoria. 

E. D. Jonzgs, St. Louis. 





E. C. WripEr, New York. 
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Farm and Garden. 


PLANTING BULBS. 


ULBS must be planted very soon or it will 
be too late to secure fer next season the early 
spring flowers, which are so welcome after winter 
has gone. The soil for all bulbs should be dry and 
of good quality, and mixed with vegetable mold, 
decayed leaves, ete. If manures are used they 
should be fine and thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
The surface of the beds should be slightly convex, 
and raised a few inches above the general level of 
the ground. The following paragraphs describe the 
best bulbs, all of which may be obtained from the 
seed-stores, either by personal application, or by 
mail. Thg catalogues give lists and prices with all 
needed directions. 

Tulips may be had in every variety, of every col- 
or, and of every degree of brilliancy, while the mul- 
titude of sub-families into which they are divided, 
gives the widest range of choice. The bulbs are 
planted, in October or November, two or three 
inches deep in a tolerably rich, dry soil, not less 
than five inches apart. 

Hyacinths are furnished by the seed-men in as 
great variety as tulips, and have the advantage of 
those brilliant flowers, in that they are exquisitely 
fragrant, and decidedly more graceful. Hyacinth 
bulbs are quite large, and ought to be planted about 
four inches deep. The varieties, colors, and shades, 
are very great. 

Narcissus.—This species is not found in so great 
variety as the preceding. Itis a perennial and will 
therefore come up every year without replanting. 
Its flowers range from white through the various 
shades of yellow. The Polyanthus Narcissus is the 
most beautiful, but does not bear cold weather well. 

Crocuses are the first of the bulbous plants to 
show their heads above ground in the spring, and 
even those who are insensible to the beauty of most 
flowers pause a moment to look at— 

“The spendthrift crocus bursting through the mold, 

Naked and shivering with his cup of gold.” 

(Which Mr. Ruskin says is incorrect, as the crocus is 
always saffron, and not golden, incolor.) They may 
be planted up to the last. of November, and should 
be set about two inches apart. 

Lilies.—The introduction of Japan lilies has added 
greatly to the popularity of the species. Bulbs of 
the liliuwm auratum can now be bought at 25 cts. 
each, or $2.50 per dozen. They are perennials, and 
will last for several years withoutreplanting. Plant 
five inches deep, and one foot apart. 

The Crown Imperial grows readily in any com- 
mon well-drained soil, and is highly valued for the 
bright colors which it displays in the midst of a gen- 
eral dullness. It has been a favorite with gardeners 
for something like three hundred years, and is like- 
ly to maintain its reputation for indefinite centuries 
to come. It grows two or three feet high, and car- 
ries near the top a croWn of beautiful red, yellow, 
scarlet, and orange bell-shaped flowers, surmount- 
ed by a tuft of green leaves. 

Snow Drops should be planted in masses about 
two inches below the surface. They cost from 25 
ots. to 75 cts. per dozen. The double ones being the 
highest priced. 

Peonies are old-fashioned, and not especially pret- 
ty, but they are big and showy, and are now to be 
had in great variety, and of colors ranging from 
white to pink, red, violet, yellow, purple, eto, ete. 
Placed where they are not often closely approached 
they afford points of color which are very effective. 

Besides the bulbs which we have mentioned, there 
are the Iris, the Lily of the Valley, the Calla, the 
Decentra Spectabilis, and many others which are 
toelerably hardy, but so numerous that only the 
catalogues can afford space for their enumeration. 


PROF. VILLE’S EXPERIMENTS. 


E have before had occasion to refer to the 
careful experiments which Prof. Ville has 
been prosecuting for several years, on the growth 
of different plants under different conditions. In or- 
der to ascertain the origin of nitrogen in plants, the 
professor mixed beans and wheat together and 
planted a quantity in three pots. In one pot there 
was an abundance of mineral and nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers and in another an abundance of mineral, 
but no nitrogen, and in a third plenty of nitrogen 
but no mineral. In number one the plants throve 
and seeded well, in number two the beans developed 
perfectly, but the wheat was a failure, and in the 
third the beans were very poor and the wheat 
moderately good. Both plants require nitrogen, 
but the bean is best able to get it from the air, the 
wheat being able to receive it only from the soil. 
On the other hand both plants suffered from the 
lack of mineral matter in the soil, but the wheat 
was better ableto do without it than were the beans. 
Professor Ville therefore infers that leguminous 
plants can do well without nitrogen in the soil, 
being able to draw the needed amount from the air, 
while cereals absolutely require nitrogen in the soil 
but can do without mineral matter in great quanti- 
ties. Thus the contrast between the growth of 
cereals and legumens may be used &s a test of soils. 
Piant in close proximity peas and wheat. If beth give an 
abundant harvest, be sure that the soil is rich in both min- 
eral and nitrogenous matter. If the crop of wheat is mid- 
dling and that of the peas large, it indicates that the soil 
lacks nitrogen, but contains the necessary mineral elements. 
If the peas are poor but the wheat middling, the soil con- 
tains nitrogenous matter, and lacks the mineral ingre- 
dients. In this way, the plants themselves are made to 
give an analysis of the soil, more reliable and more prac- 
tical in its results than the most elaborate analysis of the 
chemist, which is often without practical value, notwith- 
standing the learned array of chemical names, and figures 
to fractions of a grain. 
Further experiments with beans in air impregnated 
with different degrees of nitrogen were highly in- 
teresting, but were not of so much practical impor- 
tance as those we have deseribed. 








Our CuicaGo ExcHANGES.—The Prairie Farm- 
er and the Western Rural are or rather were among 





the best of our exchanges, and with the enterprise 
characteristic of the West each has‘ this week issued 
a half-sheet announcing the utter destruction of 
their offices and equipments in the great fire. Both 
papers promise to resume their regular publication 
soon, but the Rural, if we may judge from its lead- 
er, has the most substantial resources to fall back 
upon. The Farmer, however, is full of pluck and 
merely asks its subscribers to renew their subscrip- 
tions for a3 long a time as each can afford. We 
heartily wish each paper every success possible un- 
der such discouraging circumstances. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


SENSIBLE Resotve.—“ Did you ever hear, 

sir, how it was that Edwards, the mason, 
gave up drinking?’ said a workingman to his em- 
ployer, one day, when he was talking to him about 
the evils of intemperance. 

** No,” said the latter; ‘‘ how was it?’ 

“ Well, one day Edwards was drinking in a public 
house, when the landlord’s wife came to call her 
husband to dinner. ~ 

“+ What’s for dinner ?’ said the man. 

** Roast goose,’ replied his wife. 

*«*Ts there apple-sauce?’ he asked. 

oe No,’ 

“*Well, go and make some; I won’t eat goose 
without apple-sauce.’ 

*“ Edwards was so-impressed with the scene he 
had witnessed, when the woman had left to prepare 
this delicacy, that for the first time in his life, he 
began to think what a fool he had been. 

“* Here’s this man,’ said he to himself, ‘ can’t eat 
his dinner of roast goose without apple-sauce, 
while my poor wife and children at home are glad 
to get aherring for their dinners, and very often 
can’t have that. Whose money, I should like to 
know, goes to provide this fellow with good things? 
Mine, and that of other poor fools like me. Well, 
what’s done can’t be undone. It’s of no use cry- 
ing over spilt milk, but that fellow sban’t dine off 
roast goose again at my expense.’ 

“So he paid his reckoning, and walked out of that 
public house, never to enter it again.” 


Tue Mont Cents TUNNEL.—The name of Mont 
Cenis is given to the tunnel because the railway 
which passes through it is intended to take the 
place of the old route over the mountain of that 
name, even though the tunnel does not pass through 
the mountain at all, but under the heights of 
Frejus, leaving Mont Cenis to the left, as you pass 
from France into Italy. The object aimed 
at in its construction was to obtain a direct railway 
route through the Alps. and so shorten the passen- 
ger and mail routes between France and Italy, 
which would in turn considerably shorten the over- 
land route to India. The main advantage of the 
tunnel will be reaped by Italy rather than France, 
for the India trade, which 1s very large, will here- 
after find its most direct path through Italy, and 
though it will still pass through France, the num- 
ber of miles which it will pass over French railways 
will be considerably reduced. Improved facilities 
will, however, probably increase the bulk of the 
trade, and hence France, in the long run, will also 
be a gainer by the scheme.—Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


Not MIsTaAKEN.—Grace Greenwood, writing 
from Denver, says: “ Nature did antelopes an ill 
turn originally, in affixing to them a mark by which 
they can be seen and ‘a bead drawn on them’ ata 
great distance. It renders them especially liable to 
attacks in the rear, which reminds me of a little 
story: A small Colorado boy, who had been out 
playing, ran into the house in a state of great ex- 
citement, saying that he had seen some antelopesin 
aguich near by. At his entreaty, his mother went 
out to look at them, but nothing of the kind was to 
be found. She became incredulous, and said at 
last,—‘ I don’t believe you saw any antelopes; it 
must have been your imagination, my child!’ To 
this the little mountaineer indignantly responded, 
‘Humph! Iguess my imagigation isn’t white be- 
hind!’” 


ReapinG.—This is what Frederick W. Robert- 
son said onee, in a letter, with regard to reading: 
“IT never knew but one or two fast readers and 
readers of many books whose knowledge was worth 
anything. Mrs. Martineau says of herself that she 
is the slowest of readers—sometimes a page an 
hour. But then what she reads she makes her own. 
Do impress this on E.—Girls read too much and 
think too little.—I will answer forit that there are 
few girls of eighteen who have not read more books 
than I have; and as to religious books, I can count 
upon my fingers in two minuijs all I ever read. 
But they are mine. 


TIrvine’s TENDERNESS FOR ANIMALS.—A little 
incident, showing Washington Irving’s fondness for 
even the lowest formis of creation, was told us by 
our host. A party of gentlemen from town having 
made hima morning call, one of the group, while 
loitering on the lawn at Sunnyside, espied a small 
striped adder gliding nimbly away. Pursuing it, 
he tried to strike it with his cane. Mr. Irving quickly 
ran to the spot, and, picking up the passive reptile, 
stroked it gently with his finger, exclaiming, “ My 
dear sir, my dear sir, pray don’t hurt the charming 
little thing!” The poet Campbell declared of Irving 
that “‘he had imparted clarity to the English 
tongue.” May it not be also truly said of him, as 
of a beloved brother author, that he was “ very 
human, indeed ?”—Lippincott’s. 


—An illiterate negro preacher said to his con- 
gregation: ‘“‘My brethren, when de fust man, 
Adam, was made, he was made of wet clay, and set 
up agin de palins to dry.’ ** Do you say,” said one 
of the congregation, ‘dat Adam was made of wet 
clay, an’ set up agin’ de palinsto dry?” “ Yes, sar, 
Ido.” ‘* Who made de palins?’ “Sit down, sar,” 
said the preacher, sternly, “ such questions as dat 
would upset any system of theology.” 


—A plain-spoken man, but of small judgment, 
walking home with a young preacher, at the close 


of a morning servide, in one of our towns, said to 
him, ** I noticed that you omitted the reading of the 
Scriptures.”’ 

“Yes,” said the young minister. ‘‘I made the 
introductory services as short as I could, because 
my sermon was 80 long.”’ 

“But why” was the answer, “ didn’t you leave 
out some of your own stuff ?’’—Interior. 


—A man without assurance is liable to be made 
uneasy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he 
converses With; a man without modesty is lost to 
all sense of honor and virtue; a modest assurance 
ia the just mean between basbfulness and impudence. 


—A Keokuk (Iowa) paper takes pride in men- 
tioning that that city “‘is the 104th city in size in 
the United States.”’ 


—Bald-headed men who wish to be in style 
should paint monograms on the exposed spot. 
Frescoing it is going out of fashion. 


—Josh Billings says, “1 am violently opposed 
to ardent sperrits as a beveridge, but for manu- 
facturin’ purposes I think that a little of it tastes 
good.” 


—Fruit from what was once known as “The 
Great American Desert” is bearing off the prizes at 
Pomological exhibitions. 


— ‘Qld age is to be respected,” said a gentle- 
man, recently examining and lecturing a country 
town school; but, seeing the son of his poulterer 
there, added to him in particular, ‘‘ The moral is ap- 
plied to the human race, not to poultry.” 

—A little boy, being asked the name of Jehosh- 
aphat’s mother, replied, **I don’t know, and wot’s 
more, I don’t care.’’ Bad boy. 





Publishers’ Department. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION’S NEW 
PREMIUM. 


““Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep.” 

One word for tae benefit of subscribers. We ad- 
vertise to give'these Chromos, not mounted, to new 
subscribers and to old subscribers who renew, (that 
is, simply the printed colored picture,) for the $3.00 
subscription. Many subscribers will undoubtedly 
mount the Chromos themselves, but it isa bother, 
to. say the least; and since we have facilities for 
getting them mounted on fine, solid card-board, 
sized, varnished, ready for framing, by the thousand, 
we can afford to send them thus mounted to every 
subscriber who will send us 25 cents extra: i.v., $3.25 
for a Subscription or a Renewal, will secure the 
Chromos mounted, sized, and varnished. This is so 
much more satisfactory a form that we shall not 
send the unmounted picture out immediately, 
even to those to whom they are due, but will wait 
a week or so to give a fair chance to all who prefer 
to send us 25 cents, rather than to pay 50 or 75 cents 
toaframer to mount them. The y interest we 
have in the case is that thus we kn we shall the 
better satisfy our Subscribers; and that is an end 
we keep constantly in view. 

N.B.—Those who have not sent the 10 cents extra 
to defray expenses of wrapping and mailing, should 
not fail to do so, if they wish to secure their pictures 
at once. Address the Publishers, J. B. Forp & Co., 
27 Park Place. 











—_——_»——_—_—- 
The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as weli as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington’ 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Siaty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S“ Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








[From the Brooklyn Eagle, May 17, 1871.] 

We desire to call special attention to one of the Furniture 
establishments of our city. At Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street are located Messrs. LANG & Nav. It is scarcely a 
year since they opened here. They had made many busi- 
ness acquaintances during their former connection with 
leading furniture houses, and being thoroughly acquainted 
with every branch of their profession, they stepped into 
the favorable notice of our citizens. Their business has 
been a marked success. Recently they have taken the house 
adjoining it on the west, and made communication ware- 
room all through both houses. Here is to be seen a hand- 
some and fashionable stock of first-class Furniture, at 
prices as low as the same quality can be found in this city, 
‘and much lower than the Broadway prices. Much prepar- 
atory work had to be done to find out just what the tastes 
of their customers were, and how to please them, and the 
success which has attended these young men has been most 
remarkable. Call and see their stock of goods, and you 
will be satisfied that we have not overpraised the firm of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. 


ee eee 

Have You Tried it? 
IF NOT, THEN NOW \I8 THE Time.—Send 50 cents to 8. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, and you will receive the ILLus- 
TRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for three months, On 
TrrAL. You ought to do this just to see if all you hear 
about is true. Yearly, $3.00. 


Reference was made in the paper of last week to the 
firm of 8.N.& H. W. Foster of New Haven in connection 
with their new house in Brooklyn. We now take pleasure 
in referring the readers of the Christian Union to their 
advertisement, believing that there is not a Carpet House 
possessing better facilities or that will give their customers 
better satisfaction, than the firm of Foster Broruers, 
257 Fulton Street. 

—_~>——_. 
Invest 
Your spare cash in first-class Railroad Bonds, paying you 
good interest, write to CHARLES W. HASSLER, No, 7 Wall 
Street, New York. 





CIVEN AWAY! 


i 
TWO CHARMING AND POPULAR 


WORKS OF ART. 


“Wide Awake” and “East Asleep” 


An exquisite pair of FRENCH OIL CHROMOS. 
The subjects of which are LIFE SIZE, and 
can not fail to please all who love 
Art or Children. 


a 
THE PUBLISHERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


being determined that the paper should have every advan- 
tage, on its mission of penetrating into every city and vil- 
lage of the land, sent one of their number to Europe last 
Spring, to seek for athoroughly meritorious and attractive 
Work of Art to accompany the paper in its canvass for 
subscribers. Fortunately he succeeded, and entering Paris 
from the east during its terrific siege and bombardment 
by the Versaillists, he was able to make a very favorable 
arrangement with the proprietors of these exquisite 
chromos, by which they are furnished at a rate entirely 
exceptional, making it possible to 


PRESENT THE PAIR, 
(Not Mounted,) 
To every New Subscriber to the Christian 
Union, at $3.00. 


And to every OLD subscriber on renewing his 
present subscription. 


Or, Mounted, Sized, and Varnished, ready for framing (the 
form most advantageous to the Subscriber) at $3.25. 

And this, notwithstanding the fact that the regular market . 
price of these beautiful pictures is ($10.00) Ten Dollars, at 
which price thousands of them have been sold, and still are 
selling, jn the picture stores—an unerring proof of their pop- 
ularity; for they are not a pair of unpopular pictures, »)ub- 
lished at $10 and afterward bought up cheap because they 
didn’t sell originally, but the regular demand for them at 
$10 is still active as it always has been. These pretty 
Chromos can be bought no cheaper now, but can be had 
FOR NOTHING by subscribing tothe Christian Union for 
one year. They are no common colored prints, but care- 
ful copies after paintings by Mrs. 8. Anderson, an eminent 
English artiste: printed in oil colors, from fifteen stones, 
executed by Jehenne, of Paris, and for their size (10}x12\ 
inches), are equal to any Chromos ever issued. The Pub- 
lishers know that no such offer as this has ever been made 
before, and they doubt if so fortunate an arrangement 
could ever again be secured. 

For their artistic merit the reader is referred to the 
opinions of the press given below. 

ta When the pictures are to be forwarded by 
mail, ten cents in addition to the prices given above 
must be sent to defray the expenses of wrapping and 
matling. 


aay \eerweny 


Testizonials and Artistic Criticisms, 


What a Subscriber Says. 


A subscriber who received a copy of these pictures 
from the publishers of the Christian Univun, thus 
writes to them: 


**Messrs. J. B. FoRD & Co. : 

Gentlemen—The chromos “ Fast Asleep,” and “ Wide Awake,’’ 
were duly received, and far surpass in beauty and style any- 
thing that I expected in answer to printed offer in the Christian 
Union. They are pronounced by all who have seen them to be 
first-class, in every respect. A neighbor of mine bought the same 
Chromos in New Yorka few months ago,and paid ten dollars for 
them. Please accept my thanks fer them. 


Yours, respectfully, GEORGE CUTLER.” 


“ AMHERST, Mass., 1871. 








From the Press. 


New York Mail. 

“* Wide Awake’ and ‘ Fast Asleep’ are two examples of the 
chromo-lithographic art, which have few rivals in the market in 
attractiveness, so admirably adapted were the original paintings 
to reproduction in this fashion.” 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

“ They are careful copies after paintings by Mrs. 8. Anderson: 
The colors are very brilliant, and the whole treatment well 
suited to make the pictures popular. They are oil chromos.xnd 
are executed with true. French skill. They are very pleasing 
pictures.” 


Illustrated Christian Weekly (NW. Y.) 

“ These pictures are worthy of a place ém costly homes and in- 
expensive enough for the simplest. We have often stopped 
amid the bustle of Broadway to look at them, and never with- 
out feeling happier and better.” 


N. Y. Independent. 
“ Two very good chromos are ‘ Wide Awake’ and‘ Fast Asleep.’ 


Christian at Work (N. Y) 

“ J. B. Ford & Co. have conceived the idea of enabling people 
to beautify their homes at moderate expense. We have seen 
‘Wide Awake’ and Fast Asleep,’ and pronounce them charm- 
ing. They cannot fail to please all who love art or children.” 


Harper’s Weekly (N.Y.) 

“ We welcome everything that tends to cheapen without de- 
basing art, making homes more cheerful and beautiful. Plain 
lithography and wood engraving have done a great deal in this 
direction, and chromo-lithography still more. A New York 
publishing house has recently imported two specimens of this 
style of chromo, entitled, ‘Wide Awake’ and ‘Fast Asleep.’ 
They are printed by Jehenne, of Paris, from fifteen stones, and 
both in color and sentiment are really beaut@ful specimens of 
chromo-lithographic art.” 


Advance (Chicago.) 
“ We have rarely seen anything prettier than the two pictures 
* Wide Awake’ and ‘Fast Asleep,’ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at them day after 
day and not tire of them.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Inshort we offer the HANDSOMEST and the MOST 
On January 1, 1872, will be ENLARGED TO 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, and will be made, in 
various ways, 


The Most Attractive Weekly Published. 


CONVENIENT Rel Weekly published, for 
$8; and GIVE AWA ain of the most beautiful 
and popular FRENCH OIL CHROMOS ever im- 
ported, as proven by the sale of thousands of them, 
and the continuous demand for them, at the regular 
price of $10 for the pair. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





No. 27 Park Place, New York; 





Oct. 25, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Financial. 


Wall Street is beginning to recover from the 
temporary panic caused by the Chicago disaster. 
There have been immense sacrifices in stock, but 
most of the losses have fallen where they could 
be borne, and fewer failures have actually taken 
place than could reasonably have been expected. 
In fact, not a single important failure or suspen- 
sion has occurred. On Thursday the stock market 
took an upward turn. Itis evident that several of 
the insurance companies will have to wind up their 
affairs under the Bankruptcy Laws or the State 
Receiver. Good judges estimate the losses of 
New York and New England Companies at about 
$30,000. At Chicago all the banks have re- 
sumed, and their deposits are reported on the in- 
crease. The financial news from the burned city 
is generally favorable. 

Gevernments vary but little of late, notwith- 
standing the declinein gold, which went down to 
112 on Friday, but recovered 3% per cent. before 
night. The bulk of transactions is in 5-20’s of 1867. 

Miscellaneous Stocks are tolerably firm to- 
day (Saturday), and most of the’ fevorites are in 
good demand at an advance above the panic 
prices of last week. The lease of the New Jersey 
railroads to the Pennsylvania Companies, when 
signed by the Presidents of the New Jersey Oom- 
panies on Thursday, was dated back to the 20th of 
June. Settlements of accounts against the Cgm- 
panies from that time to the present must be 
made with the Pennsylvania Company. 

Foreign Exchange is strong at 108% @ 108 per 
cent. for 60 days’ bills on London. Cable dispatches 
note ease in money matters, and the return of a 
million sterling to the Bank of England. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last : 
American Gold Coin ree Po? 
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The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST C0, 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar ta NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - = $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on m Deposits, subject to 
Qheck, same as upon Bank, 


This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 








TRUSTEES: 

HENRY ‘A. SMYTHE. President. 

wM. M, desetci< Wr Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. 0, FAHNESTOCK, 

WM, F, DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary, 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, .« 


Pays Four per Cent. t. Interest per Annum on 
subject to check at, sight. 

ys Fiwe per Cont. Interest per Annum on 

Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals, 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

Te at @ Deeg eae « Dae 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married or and 
may take charge of and Manage cheir separate 
Property. 

The Company te a Lepal Deqositary ar Seen 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANGAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary, 


R a i { | Whether ee = fe Buy or Sell, 


Road '!Charles W. Hassler, 
Bonds.| ponte ne ond 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company 
Ouarteres by the Government of at paises States. 
& Bleecker st., New 
f d _ rm 1 
iy tera from daa of Y ON mech fend i interest ot dus, 


JOH ILL, Cashier. 

















AGENTS ‘WANTED. 


HENRY WARD’ BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full deseriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 


J.B. i” ** i? 
Held St, Bostouy Mags. OF 190 Stale Se. Che 


WANTED. 

A lady accustomed to copying, writing from dic- 
tation, and to conducting a large correspondence ; 
also to condensing and composing articies for the 
press, desires a position in an Editor’s office in con- 
nection with some paper or magazine of good stand- 
ing. Address LITERARY, offiee of Christtan Unfon. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. ‘ | 








$ | 000,000, 


FIRST MORTGAGE, CONVERTIBLE, 
7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Peoria and Rock Island 


Railway 
OF ILLINOIS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, $1,500,000 
Capital Stock - - - - 2,000,000 


This is a COMPLETED Road 91 miles m 
length, connecting the important Cities of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River, and Rock Island, Mo- 
line and Davenport, on the Mississippi. Dav- 
enport, on the opposite bank of the river, is 
connected by a railway bridge. The last rail of 
this road was laid July 7, 1871, and the line is now 
open and being operated with a success exceed- 
ing allanticipation. In order to place upon 
the road the large equipment necessary for the 
business offered, and to construct depots, car 
and engine-houses, machine-shops, &c., equal 
to any of the best old roads in the country, as 
as is now required of this, the Company offer, 
through the undersigned, $1,500,000 convertible 
first mortgage gold bonds, which cover the en- 
tire property of the Company, and is less than 
$17,000 per mile. PRESENT PRICE, 90, 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY, Principal and interest payable in 
coin at New York or London, free of tax. 

This road, opened for the immense local as 
well as through traffic, now offered, will prove 
one of the most profitable in the West, trav- 
ersing as it does a section of country,unsur- 
passed in fertility of soil and agricultural re- 
sources, already thickly populated and in a 
high state of cultivation. This is self-evident 
from the fact that every section of the road 
passes through cultivated fields and many 
flourishing townsand villages, with a large city 
and navigable river at each end. Railroads in 
the West have been heretofore constructed 
through unsettled and uncultivated regions of 
the country, consequently have had but little 
local traffic to depend upon for several years 
after construction. But, the Peoria and Rock 
Island Railway is a first class COMPLETED 
road, with NO PARALLEL or COMPETING 
LINE, and RUNS THROUGH ONE OF THE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL, MANU- 
FACTURING AND MOST POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS IN THE WEST. Thus it is 
certain that the loeal business is already more 
than enough to sustain the road, while the 
through traffic is unlimited, as its connections 
are numerous, which can be seen by a glance 
at the map. 

This road fs a grand central link, to which 
many of the principal lines centralize and di- 
verge to all parts of the continent. 

We invite the attention of investors to this 
loan. Being familiar with the wealth and re- 
sources of the country along the line of this 
railway, and A MEMBER OF OUR FIRM HAY- 
ING MADE A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROAD AND ITS *ROPERTY, WE CAN 
WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE RECOM- 
MEND THE BONDS AS A PRIME SECURITY, 
reliable and safe in every particular. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change at full rates, and bonds delivered to 
all parts of the country, free of express charges. 

Maps, circulars, &c., with full particulars re- 
lating to the road, furnished on application by 
the undersigned, Financial Agents of the Com- 
pany. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Nassau Street, New Vork. 





Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATIONERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Cor. Broadway, 
GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
all kinds of PRINTING. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD ie aa QUALITY. 


wiitte Or Descriptive 
nee Name and De- 
arranted, signating No. 


The bi Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—4(04.—17 0351, 
Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
gr. to Asie ie oe NT oat in respect to said imita- 


"B. 
OSEPH GILLOTT & BONS, 91 John St., N. ¥. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on @ good quality o* piper. 

Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 

Five copies for $1, Send stamp tor a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 

102 Nassaustreet.New York 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER P£0PLE WRO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 0 e foer. Single number lic. 
Address JOHN B. MALL Publisher, Chicago, fl, 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Is the largest and ae! Original Dollar Monthly in 

ne world. A $100 Priz yo complete in wever 

umber. ‘es of other ion Yearly $ 
e 


TRADE MARK: 














ne three y 
miums for ciubs. 





free. 
8 Addr 
a. S. WOOD, Newburehs N.Y) 





OSSESSES all the desirable qualities of th 
Standard Machines in the market. In its Ca- 

pacity—being the LARGEST Family ine 
made. In its Simplicity—being composed 


“tion, running ligh 
eing easily 
comprehended. In 
Supertor Construction and Beauty ys Style and Fintesh. 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device 
i the purpose possessed by any Machine, are 


ng THE DAvis the preference, and whi 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 
[= Superior to all other Machines. 44 
THE DAVIS has been before the public nea”’y 
rion’ Fearn and, unlike other Machin nes, has n. 4 
been puffed into notoriety,—but in a quiet way has 
earned a great reputation on account of its man 
— qualities. 
Janets are desired in every County in ee 
ubited tates and Canadas, not already occupi 


to whom the most liberal terms known to the trade 
will be given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


VIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
GUE: BATS of Watertown, N. Y. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘ CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE,AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES Expp 
rience, ene +4 apd 7 Wr cea A pros Tessive, 


e olitan, an —Wi 

at the center ¢ of Reka its complete system of 
business works ter, with a saving =. ime and 
money—Its eight 2,000 
Age Established ! * $700,00 ” Premi- 
ums! $200,000 ee ? ~~ ys al- 

20 per cent. premium—F ull lines upon 

able risks accepted—All business conducted in a 
liberal and prompt aril a invite the public to 
Pd the ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 
acilities. 











“THE uourvens FAVORITE.”’ 
S——————— 


The New Model el, Improved Roper, Four-Shooting 
un. The bes 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


CEO. B. ROYS, 
BOOKS and STATIONERY, 


823 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
PAPER and BNVELOPES ready 5 Lee orin Ee letter. Ten Alphabets of PAPER 


LOPES to mate 
No. j~—Card Text Letter, Siwer Gray (Water-Lined Frevch), 75 cts. per Box. 
“« 8—Rustie n Plain en Hy 


“ 4-Antique - “ “ “ 
5—Old Eng. 7 7 


“ “ 


s z per Packet. 


Me ‘ : Gents’ Note Ruled, 
+ Braress, s" “ Ladies’ Note . 
— es’ Note ‘ 
“  8—Bou - ae Colors, 
ET ae ar Text, Letter, Plat (Water-Lined pena. 
10— Unruled English, we 
&®” SENT TO ORDER BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPA om 3 


SAPOLIO 


For General Household Pur- 
poses, 


SETTER ang Sg GHEAPER 
table aude nak. stains and rust, 


for general house cleanin For sa) 
Wholesale, 211 Warhingtow 8t.. N N.Y. x 


rr per Box. 
40 . “ 
Bu “ 
6 “ 


“ 





ESTB. 


ENOCH 
MORCAN’S 
sons’ 


Cleans windows, scours knives and ‘ 
and is the very best thing ever used 
by all good Grocery and Drug Storcs. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


The Best and Cheapest is the 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White and all the Fashionable Shades, of the right consistency for use with 
out addition of either oil, thinner, or drier, and sold only by the gallon. 





It Costs Less than White Lead, and will wear twice as long. 


As an Exterior Paint it has no equal for beauty, durability, 
qualities. 


MORE RECOMMENDS. 


RSON, Seedsman and Florist, 67 Nassau Street, New York, writes, February 17th 
must confess to paying hee an obstinate prej udice against your Paint at the time 
0 ord ** Chemical” was associated with so many different 
Loebens in fertilizers (a matter coming ~~ cially under my notice) that I was disposed to place your 
** Chemical” Paint inthe same category. But your persistent though gentleman|!y agent was not to be 
put off, and succeeded in getting me to examine a house that had been painted with * Chemical” a year 
previous. I found it to be all he represented, and at once had my dwelling-house and a portion of my 

greenhouses painted with it. It is now a year and a half PR; and, compared with painting that I had 
done with the best White Lead and oil at the same time, I find that the Chemical Paint retains the color 
and gloss far es to that done by the lead and oil. in future, if you will still furnish me with as 
good an article, I will use no other.” 


or preserving 


PETER HEND 
1871 :—"* Gentlemen: 
our agent called my attention to it. 


Boston, June ist, 1870. 
In November last J painted my house, 194 Walnut Avenue, Boston Bighieats, outside and 
inside, with the Averill Chemical Paint. ae far it pleases me very much, indeed; and 
with other houses painted at the same time with Lead, is very noticeable, its freshness and 
can only say that I should use it were I to build again, and have no hesitation in advisin , 
use it. Yours very truly, H. E. SIMMONDS, Treas. Am. best 


Gents: 


Society. 


SAMUEL L. CONDE, Esq... Attorney at Law, Canastota, N. Y., writes, Oct. 10th, 1870: oe cannot 


raise your Paint too highly. That put on my house two years ago ‘looks as glossy and bright as when 
rst applied. Two houses on lots adjoining mine were newly peinted last fall with the best White Lead 
(by Faccee painters, who have heretofore cried down your Paint as a humbug); but now, after 
ter’s me sure, they find to their chagrin that the lead paint which they put on has faded 
pa hy y chalking ng off. Facts like these are convincing people of the decided superiority of the 
‘Averill ' aint over all others.” 
R 


e200! 
and residences in the land, can be obtained, with 
dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
ROB’T SHOEMAKER & CO., . 

R. & W. H. CATHCART, 

DIMMITT, HALE & CO.., 

GEO. PARTRIDGE & CO 

G. W. PITKIN, Sania 

2 A Eg OS 


mmends from all sections of the country, comprising the owners of many of the finest villes 
Sample Card and Price-List, free of charge, by ad- 


. 32 Burling Slip, New York. 
118 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
131 Portiand Street, Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
204 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
712 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
19 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Roper Six Shot Sporting Rifle 
“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


A combined SHOT GUN_and RIFLE, firing 
four shots to either barrel. These guns are entire) 
independent of fixed py reine FO 
SHOTS IN TWO 8KCO. from STEEL SHELLS, 
which will last as long as ois gan. and Lo, are 
loaded with common ammunition by the hunter 
himself—heavy or light, fo suit his game. Also, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Macnine Shuttles: 
and Steel and {ron Drop Forgings of every de: 


tion ; 
Manufactured by the 
Roper Sporting Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


send for descriptive circular. 





BILLINGS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID ra, A Bee STEEL, AND COLD 


ROPER manteerared OY eas co. 
Trade Mark. 
Also tron and bee od La alg FORGINGS o 
_BEpar ect hibte HARTFORD, CONN. 





ne 
d 


ce 


(HEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! O 
/) of pA UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
coms of 12,000. AORES of | Fa 


Platie Valley, now for sale, for cash or long credit. 
These lands are in a mild and healthy climate, = 
for grain-gruwing and stock-raising, upsu 
any in the United States. Prices range: from €2 10 €10 
pes Acre. HOMESTEADS FOR ACT SETTLERS. 
500,000 Acres of sovernment Land: between Oma- 
ay and North Platte. open for entry as Homest 
only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled toa 
FREE HOMESTEAD of 160 pores, within petisoes 
a equal to a DIRECT NTY of $400. 
for the new edxion of deseri, tive ve pampulet, with 


free everywhe 
eitdienene oO. F ‘DAVIS, ba 6 Commissioner 
R.Co., maha. Neb, 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 





To sawe imposition, ask for Averill Chemical Paint, and take no other. 


CARDNER’S 
Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 





This is the first good article o 
Amgen furniture that has ever been 
mace, which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
MOU away or shipped from place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few moments 
without the ald of any tools. 
Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 


Larger sizes forming a perfect 


iv HAN ih 


and substantial Writing-Desk 


qT TO 
and Book-Case combined. 

Prices for large sizes, 6 fee 

four inches high, solid Biack 

Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 

smaller sizes down as low as $1. 

Also, Portable Wardrobe 

prices $10 to $25. 


E A liberal discount to the trade 


B (eee wets = li 


FOR SALE BY 


T. 
ax 08 “SLs BUR: New Have 


Ten per cent. off to all Preac 


ers. 


BLAKE & ALDEN, Boston, Mass. 
P. B. BR we 


w. . 8, * 
JOHN D. b CHOLLAR., W oreester Mass. 
& COLE, ld, Ma: 
e 88. 

BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall River, Mass. ALDW WAKING. ‘Fall River, Mass. 
CLEVELAND BROS., Providence, R. 1. 

The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first Premium, consisting of a Medal] and 
Dipl for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the Americun Insti 


eld, Mass. 
en, Conn. 


tH & SPENCER Buffalo, N. Y. 
w ina Buffalo, 








Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
Ek. & H. T. ANTHONY & CGO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y.,opposite Metropelitar. Hot 





OCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Brosdway. Bi ey mi PREMIUM AMERICAN 
an 


a 185, ’07. 
r doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
lars, 


rial Cards, $10 
eure oz, Life Sized Photographs, Ten Do: 


tute, N. Y., 1870. 
MANUFACTURED ‘BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 
110 Bowery, New York, 
MANUFAOTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PIOTURE-FRAMES. 


WALTHA 


Railroad Le Reoper, i is described in ou 
= by HO FO ted noelogne) at rices, ser: 't 
Prices red 


t., Boston. 
a, Goods sent C. O. D. ee 8 


; 





WATCHES from $14 to $400. T¥Lms. SHOR -GUES. REVOLVERS,GuN MA 
A New Watch for Boys. and , TER for Price-List, to GREAT 

WESTERN GUN Wones Fit tsburgh,Pa. ArmyGuns, 
Kevolvers.s£c.. bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


8 O'CLOCK. 
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CHICAGO. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
¥ * A * * 
HE conduct of the whole nation at 
this time of the special trouble of 
Chicago, is also full of moral riches. (By 
and by you will think I seeso much profit 
in the burning of Chicago that another 
city had better be burned! but no, we 
will leave that to the inscrutable provi- 
«lence of God.) For ove, ] am determined 
not to look over the ruins of Chicago and 
shed any more tears, nor to whine, but to 
participate in the valorous spirit of_the 
citizens there, and see what there is that 
is good. They will rake in the ashes ard 
find more treasure than many and many 
aman found before. Iscea great nation- 
al blessing in this event. Before the fire 
was quenched trains loaded with provis- 
ions bore relief to the sufferers. Noman 
went more than twelve hours hungry. 
Two hundred thousand men waked after 
the fire not knowing where to get a loaf, 
and not one perished. Soon ali needed 
provision was athand. Ali the ovens of 
Ohio were brought into requisition. All 
the granaries of the West, and all the 
wardrobes of the East, were thrown open. 
Every man said in his heart, ‘* This is my 
trouble’’;’and every man sent from the 
children’s little stock, and from his own 
und bis wife’s wardrobe; and selfishness it- 
self grew benevolent; and sympathy con- 
verted itself into succor. Night and day, 
fire and steam did the work of humanity, 
and are doing it. There never was a sub- 
limer spectacle than the scope and organ- 
ization and instantaneousness of the 
movements for supplying the wants 
of the sufferers at Chicago. The na- 
tion said, “She is our city, and it 
is our business to succor her.” A 
mother hardly turns more suddenly 
atthe cry of her child with pain, than 
Chicago was succored when she cried out 
in her distress, by the mother-bosom and 
the mother-arm of the nation. And it is 
a good thing. Itis worth all the money 
that has been lost to see the nation, with 
outbreaking sympathy, thus taking care 
of its suffering ones. The exhibition is 
glgrious, Not undervaluing creeds, ] 
believe that they might spread all over 
the world and not carry a true religion 
with them. I believe that there might 
be a church on every square mile of the 
globe, and Christ not be known. The 
evidence that Christianity is spreading, is 
that there is a self-denying, disinterested 
love. And how has it shown itself in 
this outburst of generous feeling! We 
have been preaching, and preaching and 
preaching the brotherhood of man ; and 
I hope some good has been done. We 
have been laboring and laboring to efface 
the dividing walls which lie between 
sects in general; we have been striving 
to harmonize the community so that 
they should feel that they were members 
one of another in all their interests ; and 
Lbope with some success, But this mar- 
vel which men call a disaster has been 
wrought, this pillar of fire which leads 
the nation in darkness has been kindled 
by the hand of God; and what do we 
see to-day? The churches and the 
‘theaters are both on the errand; they 
are both doing the same thing; they are 
both working for the same object—the 
relief of those who are suffering. God 
bless the theaters as long as they do such 
work, and only such work as that! I 
will not apply it all through; but we 
will not look too closely. We will take 
what we can get that is good. The 
Catholic 4nd the Protestant have for- 
gotten the Council of Trent, and before 
and after,and every man feels that he 
is more than a Catholic or a Protestant. 
Heisa man. And ali stand in the higher 
sphere of manhood to-day. 


But it does not stop here. It is quite 
natural that our Government 
command General Sheridan to place 
every tent and every blanketin the West 
at the disposal of the sufferers. It is 
very natural that car loads of provisions 
should roll toward Chicago. The Gov- 
ernment did right, if there was no law 
forit. There are cases which laws are 
not made to meet, and this is one of 
them. But when Her Majesty’s authori- 
ties of Great Britain emptied the maga- 
’ zives in Canada of blankets that belonged 
to the Imperial Government, and sent 
them over the border, that touched my 
heart. Ah! there is more in those blank- 
ets to hold Canada to our hearts, and to 
draw Great Britain to us, than in all the 
muskets and artillery of the British Gov- 
ernment. Great Britain touched deep 
chords within us during the war, when, 
in the midst of our trials, she withheld 
sympatby from us and gave it to our 
enemies; but her conduct now toward 
our unforlunate eountrymen at the West 
is touching another set of chords. And 
when, through its Mayor, London sends 
a thousand guineas (thank God that there 
is one vity that has a thousand guineas to 
send, and whose treasury is not emptied); 
when the great meroantile firms of Great 
Britain sent liberal contributions; yea, 
when Frarice, thrice smitten and deso- 
lated by war,is beginning to send back 
some of that benefaction whith we sent 
her in her distress; when Germany, from 
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whose loins we sprang, aud of our de- 
scent from whom may we always be 
proud, through her Exchange joins in 
this good work; yes, when Austria, and 
the Danube and the Black Sea, and even 
oppressed Hungary, who has not for- 
gotten our care of her exiles, recognize 
this mission of charity, the spectacle is 
one which cannot fail to excite the ad- 
miration and gratitude of all good men. 
The whole worldis moved by one thought 
and feeling to-day. The drum stops, and 
the heart beats. Such is the music to 
which we are now marching. And are 
there in these facts only tears and dole- 
ful lamentations? Cannot Christian 
people see reason for anything but sor- 
row in the events which have just taken 
place and are now taking place at Chica- 
£0? What is the use of being Christians, 
if we have no better glass with which to 
read the vrovidences of God than worldly 
men have? Are you no better for bein 
a Christian? I admit the disaster an 
the sufferings on the one side; and I see 
benefits that will come from them on the 
other. I think Chicago will be a better 
city than ever before. And I think the 
true policy would be to rebuilt it 
speedily. If the States of the West 
would furnish twenty millions, andforty 
millions, and New York should say 
* Whatever capital you want to rebuild 
that city you sball have,” it would be a 
gift, not to Chicago alone, but to the 
nation and to the world. At this time 
of great national disaster, it seems to me 
that communities might rise to a higher 
plane, and manifest more genuine sym- 
are and kindness, than they ordinaril 

0; but if selfishness were only wise, if 
selfishness but knewits interest, it would 
learn that sympatiiy is better for selfish- 
ness than selfishness itself. 


—From Plymouth Pulpit. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Valuable New Books 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
YORK. 














{@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 1 * 


THE fyopasrs ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
EA ‘rom the Earliest Times to the Conquest 
7 7 the Great. Includ 
Tia, 

Histor 

1} 

with The 


Ass ‘Author of "The 
of .? Tiustra Uniform 
Student’s Series. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 
NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMAMAC FOR 1872. 
with near 10 illustrations, from Original De- 
‘fmanee omas Nast, e@ express ie for this 
Prin a 8vo, Paper. 30 cents; ‘our Cop- 
es, 


THE RISE_AND FALL OF Lt | P4Ris COM- 
pay With = = Anecunt of Tas 
y 


t, Capture 
Pembroke Fetriaxe.an By 
described, r 
European Travel,” ® ‘Ha r’s ore Parenens 
Paak a Ma rtraits trom 0: Orig taal 
hotographs. Large limo, 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, 


KINGSLEt’S WEST INDIES. At Last : a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Charies Kingsley. 
lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


SHAKESPEARE S COMEDY OF THE TEMP. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. 
erly Head Masi ‘h 
Mass., and Hditor of * The Merch 
Illustrated. I6mo, Cloth, 9 cents. 


BULWER’S KING ARTHUR. King Arthur. A 
— suit By Earl Lytton. 12mo, Cloth, Illumin- 
a . ‘ 


BROUGAHM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life 
and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham. Written 

by Himself. Vols. 1. and II. 12mo Cloth $2.00 
per vol. (To be completed in Three Vol lumes.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JOSHUA MARVEL... By B. L. Farjeon, Author of 
“Grif.” 8vo, Paper, #0 cents, 


THE PREY OF THE GOwS. By Florence Mostyes 
Mrs. Ross Church), Author of “ Her 
aster,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30cents. (Nearly Ready. ) 


NNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s 
“a ss,” “* The Sacristan’s Rouselaay “Ve- 
ronica,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75cents 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. Pi Yh kth .! Bl = 


Author of “ Love or Merriegat 
Silk Attire,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 0 


W LIBRARY | EDITIONS by the Author of 

“John Halifax 

roRiLy LOUILVIES. —TH® HEAD OF THE 
AMILY OHN HALIFAX.—AGATHA’S 

HUSBAN D. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles oeeeen. Au- 
thor of * RobinGray*” 8&vo, Paper, Ocents. 


I ND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of Ameri- 
So By Mrs. A. B. Blackwell. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


— 
+ 43 a will send any of their 
ert! prepaid, to any part of the 


Unitea 8 tes on moon of the price. 


12" HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free on re- 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 


The Best Family Magazine! 
The MOTHER 8 JOURNAL enters its 37th year 

with the January No. Never fresher or more at- 

tractive. 50 pages, ‘double ¢ column! = antl oO 

bellished each month. Mrs. MARY 

qate. AGENTS WA NTED EVERY 

Send for specimen c sth and conditions. Address, 

ERS’ JOURN. 


CARPETS, 
Furniture, Bedding, &c., 


RY STYLE AND QUALITY. ON EASY 
oF AVERY STYLE ARG 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
ae” Payments by the week or month. 


Cooley Whip Racks. 
SIMPLE—CHEBAP. 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. 
Sold Everywhere, 
and by WM. P. KELLOGG & CC., 
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A Monument to Modern Scholarship. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


JOWETT’S 
Dialogues of Plato. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Trans- 
lated into English, with Analysis and Intro- 
ductions, by B. Jowett,M A., Master of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and Regius Professor of 
Greek. Four vols. Crown. 8vo, $12 per set, in 
cloth, or one-half the price of the English 
Edition, 
CRITICAL ESTIMATES. 
{From the New York Tribune.) 


The p distinction of Professor Jowett is 
his eminence as a scholar, especially in the lan- 
guage and literature of ancient Greece. Of this the 
impress is stamped on the pages of the great work 
before us. With no parade of learning, there is 
perpetual evidence of profound mastery of the sub- 
ject; the ease and grace with which the matter is 
handled comes from knowledge that is an habitual 
possession of the mind, and not prepared for the 
occasion ; while the idiomatic force and precision 
of the style shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the resources of the English tongue. 


(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 

This work by Professor Jowett is one of the most 
splendid and valuable gifts to Literature and Phil- 
osophy that have for a long time been offered. Its 
first or most obvious excellence is the perfect ease 
and grace of the translation, which is thoroughly 
English, and yet entirely exempt from any phase 
or feature at variance with the Hellenic character. 
It is the work, almost the life-labor, we believe, of 
a profound scholar,a thoughtful moralist and met- 
aphysician, and a most successful instructor of 
youth ; and it is manifest that the complete suc- 
cess that has attended his execution of the task is 
itself the means of concealing the diligence, indus- 
try, and ability with which philological and inter- 
pretative difficulties must have been solved or 
overcome. 





t@™” The above works sent by post or express, 
charges paid, on receipt of the price. 


OHARLES SORIBNER & 00., 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


New and Important Works, 
The first volume of 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY, 


(Popularly known in England as “the Speaker’s 
Commentary.”) 


THE PENTATEUCH, 
Comprising Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy. 
Edited by Rev. Harold E. Browne, author of * Ex- 
position of the Thirty-nine Articles ;” Rev. F. 
C. Cook, M.A.. Canon of Exeter, and general 
editor of the “ Bible Commentary ;” 
Rev. Sam. Clark, M.A., and Rev. 
T. E. Espin. B.D., Warden of 
Queen’s College, 
Birmingham. 
lvol. royal 8 vo, 1,000 pages, with occasional illus- 
trations, handsomely bound in extra brown 
' gloth, with black and gilt lines. 
Per vol., $5. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


rief and yet sound and learned expod- 
thie 





“Asab 
tion of the Pentateuch, forthe use of teach 
Sunday. ools, and for Christians generally, 
fills an excellent place."—New York Un 

= Thess ip is . Pioinane about it of peculiar nih 

ve not a doubt that ministers and 
all ii saténigent Christia will find ita great and 
thing.”—New Yi erver. 


Which will be offered at 


Forming a stock 


Diagonal and Sable Suitings, 


Empress Cloths, 


And Fringed Suitings. 


in the following clans : 
Mary Stuart, 


Sutherland; 


FRENCH MERINQOES, excellent qualities, in 


promptly executed. 


cloth colors, from $2 per yard. 


A. T.. ‘Stewart. ‘igi Co. 


REQUEST THE ATTENTION OF FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS, AND RESIDENTS OF NEIGHEOR- 


ING CITIES TO A VERY LARGE DISPLAY OF 


Silks, Dress 


VIZ. : 
75,000 YARDS OF 


Dress Goods, 


PANIC PRICES, 


Never before equaled 
Either for style or value, 


In Silk and Wool Fabrics. 


Satins de Chine, 
Brocaded Satines, 
Satin Serges, 
Epinglines. 


In All-Wool Fabrics. 


Velours, 
Serges, 
Diagonals, 
Draps d’été, 
Cachemire de Chine, 


All-Wool Plaids, 


DOUBLE WIDTH, 


Macduft, 
Mackenzie. 
Forbes, 
Gordon, 
Campbell, 
Victoria, 


Rob Roy, and 
Glengarry. 
In addition to the above, they will offer 
TWO CASES TWENTY-SIX INCHES 


All-Wool Satines. 
New Cloth Shades for Suitings 
at 50c. per yard; former price 75c. 
Extraordinary Bargains. 
Also, several cases of 


Garnets, Maroons, Browns, &c., 
at 75c. per yard. 
300 beautifully-printed 


CASHMERE ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
at $12 each. 
OTHER descriptions of DRESS FABRICS, 
not enumerated, 
at equally low prices. 


MAIL ORDERS for samples carefully and 


Silk Department, 


comprising a magnificent 
collection of 
Every grade of price and shade of color in 


SILKS, Viz.: 


Black Silks from $1.50 per yard to the best made. 
Plain colored Silks in new evening shades and 


An immense choice of 


New and Elegant Fancy silks, 


Including every style made for the 
present season, 
At most reasonable prices, vis. : 


A very large quantity at 





$1 and $1.25 per yard. 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 


Goods, &c. 
French Rolled Poplins 


At % and $1.25 per yard. 
LYONS POPLINS at $1.45 and $2 per yard. 
REAL IRISH POPLINS (best makes 
at $2.25 per yard. 
No extra charge for high colors. 


Their Mourning Department 


Contains every requisite for 
Winter Dresses, 


in all the new and desirable makes, 
at unusuaily low prices. 
A large stock of 
BLACK MERINOES AND CASHMERES. 
Also, single and double-width Drap d’été, 
80 much in use for Polonaises, &c. 

Black Alpacas, Mohairs, Empress Cloths, Co- 
burgs, Baratheas, Henrietta Cloths, Bombazines, 
and Crepe Cloths, will be offered at less than for- 
mer prices. 


A full assortment of 


Black and Colored Beavers, 


Broadc!oths, West of England Cloths and Cassi- 

meres, English Pilot Cloths, Meltons, Coatings, Do- 

mestic Cassimeres, $1 per yard and upward. 

Astrakhans, Dogskins, White and Fancy Cloakings 
Corduroys, &c. 

English and Domestic Repellants, Ladies’ Habit 
Cloths, &c., &c., 

cut in quantities to suit customers. 


Their Fur Department 
has been largely replenished with 
ELECANT NOVELTIES. 


Their Ladies’ Hosiery 


and 


Under-wear Departments 
Have also been largely replenished with an elegant 
selection of 
WINTER CARMENTS 
At unusually low prices. 


Their Men's Hosiery Depart- 
ment 
Complete with 


Undershirts and Drawers. 

Silk in 3, 6, 9, 12, and 16 threads, Searlet Cash- 
mere, Scotch Lamb’s Wool, Derby Ribbed, Saxony 
Cotton Flannel. Perforated Buckskin, Merino, 
Brown Cotton, and Flannel Cashmere. 

Also a choice selection of 

HALF-HOSE in the new colors, viz.: Fancy 
Striped and Plain Cashmere, Silk, Merino, French 
and English Brown Cotton, Scotch Wool, Shaker 
knit and real Balbriggan. 

A full line of Corduroy Jackets. 
The above goods are all marked at 
popular prices. 


Carpet Department. 


Elegant Novelties received 
by each and every steamer, 
in 
Axminsters, Mequettes, Wilton’s, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, &c. 
Axminster, Aubusson, and Smyrna 


Carpets 
in one piece, 


with elegant medations and borders. Without 
any advance on former prices. 


, 9th and 10th Sts. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


Dr. HODGE’S SYSTEM OF THEOLOGY, 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By Charles Hodge, D. D., of Princeton Theological 
Seminary.” 
To be completed in 3vols.,8vo. Tinted paper. 
Price per vol.. in cloth, $4.50. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“For clearness of view, force of Segre and 
general comprehensiveness and the work 
sur either is i secharion in its 
character. but rests upon the broad foundations of 
Evangelical ae. Seok 


Sialist can afford be withou tit, since allthe dif- 
pave ihases of theological, metaphysical, and 
istic thought. from the oidest heresies to 
the newest notion: yy ely examined and 
analyzed.” Newark : Datly 
“The book i perenne the most important 
contribution to theo logical seience of late years. . 
. Its beaut: LM shat. while the veeerenee | ~— 
jogians read wi dvan sappiest 
liever — be profited “Dy its Fad ‘ew Xi 





—_—_—— 
THE SECOND SERIES OF 


RT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS 


By J. A. Froude, LL D., author of the “ History of 
England.” 
lvol., crown 8vo, on laid tinted paper, in brown 
cloth. $2.50. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
‘* Marked by the well-known qaqttios of the au- 
thor’s brilliant and versatile pen . ¥. tribune. 
“ Wants no = of roe eit to those who 
value e and wy Mlyg thought, pun- 
gently cnet. es 


Elements of f Intellectual 

Philosophy. 

A MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Abridged from “ The Human Intellect.” By Noah 

Porter. D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, nearly 600 pages, cloth. Price $3. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“ This abridgement is very well done, the state- 

mrt being — and perspicuous.”—New York 


facts of intellectual science 


wa yo nt of wr with clearness 
Tribune 


f the author’s 
and vigor: —New York 


The above books sent by mail to any address, post- 
paid on receipt of the price, bythe Publishers, 


QHARLES SORIBNER & 00. 
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No. 654 Broadway, New bigeae | 


A.—GO TO EHRICH’S 
Temple of Fashion,| ,_, 


than the goods bring in the auction 
Elegant 


nm or controver- | p), 


0 


pe: 


and can 


imi 


Eighth Av. near 24th Street, 


For Guipure Laces. 


last im wtation we have Sill 6 Gotan 
ah ehe ee and are selling the same os less 


tterns at 40c., 58c., 66c.; worth 5Séc., 75c., 


and 
Blesant patterns at 85e.; worth $1. 


t patterns at 90c., 9c., and $1; worth $1 25 


4 1 full 4 inches wide, at $1 35; worth 
The favorite Grecian pattern, full 3 inches wide, 
at $1 22; 

lete assortment of the 
lass wit th & complete assortment of the 


tterns, ng 
aetber a vicker selection than has ever been 
ffered at retail. 


re 
ies sent by mail free of charge. 

We oan devoting special attention to everything 

rtaining to 


oie and Cloak Trimmings, 
r bargains in 1 Thread and Point 
c-Passementerie Trim- 
Appin vat silk d‘Grachet Loop = ra 
Thread -_ 
Fine Biuck ilk Gtmape, ‘from $1, ie "$18 ®» a 7m panes. 
Fine Ly Velvet Buttons, bes it only 200. 
Bargains in in Silk, Bonnet and oe Velvets, ao 
Bigck Bie Velvets, .at ee Oh g2 80, 82 79, $3 25. and 
Black = Cloak Velvet, ply hed ~~ Steet of 
pieces Drab Silk Plush at 95c.; worth fully $2 25. 
Black Velveteen at at 0c., 85¢., $1, $1 25; worth fully 
velvekeune, in all colors, at 85c., $1; sold all over 
Bareaine in Felt and wes Hats, Feathers, fine 
Boss, seks French Felt Felt Hats at $1 30; sold on 
ae, Ay nny in the city. 
Merin: Vests at 6c. fa | $125. 
on's Merino U Yrom 686. up. 
— 
t@"The Trade rapotied at less than down town 
jobbers’ price: 
Orders by mail faithfully attended to at 


EBHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
No. 27 Eighth avenue, near desig ages aoe 


S.—This establishment has n' 
with ouy other store either tn or out of the city. 


Sond two Scent one 


Sewanee 





JOHNSON, BURNS & CO. 
MILLINERY GooDs. 


eir stock of Black 


- nd Colored sirench 2 Trimming Volver elvets in the new 

Will Add on nobtey, Oct, 23, 

Sn ait ma shades, at equally low 
ces. 


' FLOWERS. 


Five cases of the Finest French Flowers, Wreaths, 
Head-dresses, &c., &., just received. 


FEATHERS. 


Will Open on Monday October 23, 
your cases of ener Feathers, Ostrich Plumes, 


Raretts, wis at very low prices. 


tg ne French Hats in the 
newest shapes. 


RIBBONS, 


assortm: ¢ all kinds; 7-inch sash 
nag sled 8 iikat, & ce mts per yard, 7-inch 
TOs Grain, a ate ,and a: % _ yard. 
Ribbons in great variety. 


A 
Ri 
Black 


All the New Shades of Color. 
At less than popular prices. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO., 


. 34 and 36 Bast ldth St., 
Cores Ganvenuty Place, Union-square. 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 


JOHNSON, BURNS & OO., 
Will Open on Monday, ber 23, 
the balance of their importation of 


French Bonnets 
and Round Hats, 
At a Reduction of 50 Per Cent. 
An eORE, Varies EA of ES Ow, WAAR prac 


T VERY Low W PRICES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & co., 
84 & 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Cor. UNIVERSITY PLACE, UNION SQUARE. 


NEW MOURNINC FABRICS 
AT JACKSON’S, 


No. 729 Broadway. 
The Largest Stock of 


MOURNING GOODS 
ae utale geht ons 
Full Lines of - ae ’ 


AT 








Address 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. '9th St., 
NEW YORK. 





HAVE NOW OPEN AN UNRIVALED AS- 
SOKTMENT OF 


RICH SILKS, 
India 
RICH LACES, 
Black Thread &-Lace Pointes, 


Shawls, 


MEDIUM AND EXTRA QUALITY 


DRESS COODS, 
MOURNING CoobDs, 
Blankets and Flannels, 
Fall and Winter Cloves, 


IN 


Buck, Calf, Dog Skin, Caster, Kid, 
Cloth, ete. 





FURS, 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S, 
VIZ.: 

SABLE, ERMINE, MINK, 

BLACK MARTIN, 
CHINCHILLA, SEAL, 
And Many Special Novel- 
ties 


WHICH €AN ONLY BE FOUND AT THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


Fur Robes. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 





UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 


NOW ,OPEN, 


A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 

SATINS, DAMASKS. CACHEMIRE MOQUETS, 

“BROCHE SATINS,” FIGURED and PLAIN 

SILK TERRIKS, COTELAINES, STRIPED 8. & 

W. PEKINADES, SATINH#S, CHINTZES, CRE- 

TONNES. 


LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


IN CHOICE DESIGNS. 
Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, &c., &c. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





CARPET DEPARTMENT. 
THE NEWEST STYLES and DESIGNS IN 


FINE CARPETS, 


From the most Celebrated European 


Manufactures, 


Now arriving by every steamer. 


AUBUSSON. AXMINSTER, TURKEY. AND 
SMYRNA CARPETS, some entire for Rooms, ina 


variety of sizes. 


MOQUETTE, AXMINSTER, TOURNAY. and 


ROYAL WILTONS, VELVETS, 
EXGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 


and TAPESTRY CARPETS, 


in a great variety of private patterus. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS. 
ALL 


At Lowest Market Prices, 
Wholesale and Retail. 





ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


VELVETS, SILKS, 
REPS. 


Six Cases from Europe. 
All the leading Fashionable Shades. 
OPEN TO-DAY, 


Atthe GREAT EAST SIDE ESTABLISHMENT. 


PROPRIETORS, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311 Grand; 62, 64, 66,68. and 70 Alien St., 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. 


AT. E, RIDLEY’S & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-8 Grand St., 





Black and Colored Silk VELVETS, $2, $2 25, $2 50, 
$2 75, $3, up. 


VELVETEENS, SG6c., Tic., $1, 
lines. 


TERRY VELVETS, 50c., 7ic., $1, $1 26. 
SPECIALTY, 


CLOAK SILK VELVETS, 


32 inches wide, $5.50, $6, and $6.50 to $20. 
Black Dress Silks, $1, $1 25, 


$125, up—cheap 


$1.50 per yard,—up. 
Ostrich Feathers and Tips, French Fiowers. 


RIBBONS. 


Gros Grains, every shade, I8c., 25c., 3lc., 38c., 40c. 
7-inch Sash Ribbons, all Silks, 65c., 8c., and 95c. 


Bargains in Fancy Goods and 
Yankee Notions. 


Leather Satchels, d0c., 70c., 85c., 95c., and $1, up. 


Over 1,000 pair CORSETS, running from 5c, to 
$3 50. Our own importation. 


Specialty—800 pairs do. beautifully embroidered at 
$2, sold everywhere at $3 and $3 50. Ask for and 
inspect them. 


BARGAINS IN 
REAL LACES. 


to $10. 


In Hosiery and Gent’s Furnishing Goods 
We have real Bargains! 
Ladies’ and Gents’, Misses’ and Boys’ Undergar 
ments and Drawers. Prices not advanced. 
Ladies’ Bows, Roman Ties, and Silk Scarfs. 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Silk Fringes. 


Everything New. 


Full lines of Black and Colored Silk Ribbons. 
Velvets at the old price. 


KID CLOVES. 


Clearing out the following makes: 
JOSEPH at 7c. a pair. 
ALEXANDRE GLOVE, $1 pair. 
GENUINE PERINOT GLOVE, $1 50 the pair. 


Two and Three Buttons, ¥5c., $1, $1 25, very best 
#2. 

Nothing better at any price. 

These brands are well known. 

Assortments complete. 


ND FLOOR. 
NEW 


UNDERGARMENT DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’ CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


Ten thousand Dollars’ worth of Kniited 
and Woven Worsted Shawls, Nubias, 
Scarfs, Jackets, Cloaks, and Coats, at 
Old Prices. 


- SECO 


NEW 
FUR DEPARTMENT. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Largest Hat and Bonnet Department in 
this City. 


BOTH TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
EVERY NOVELTY. 





No Fancy Prices. 
One thousand cases PLUSH VELVETS and REP 
HATS, about 50 cents on the dollar. 
Look at our FELT HATS, at 75c., Sland $1 25— 
sold everywhere from $1 38 to $2 50. 


Infants’, Boys’, and Youths’ CAPS every desir- 
able material. Examine this stock ; it will pay. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
East Side--Come and See. 
EXTENSION OF PREMISES COMPLETED. 


This establishment, now the largest but one in 
the city, and the 


LARGEST MILLINERY, 


SILK GOODS, HAT AND FANCY GOODS BS- 
TABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
is filled with a magnificent stock. 


We receive goods from EUROPE by every 
STEAMER. 

Daily from importers and auctions. 

Also from domestic manufacturers. 

First floor, Retail Department. 

Second floor, Retail Hats and Bonnets. 

Third floor, exclusively Wholesale. 

Fourth floor, Manufacturing. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309,311, 311 Grand, 62. 64, 66,68 and 70 Allen St., 
hn block Kast from the Bewery. 





| 


Thousands of Lace and Linen Collars, from 50c. } 


CARPETS. 


We invite attention to the largest and most at- 
tractive stock of CARPETS in the city 
of BROOKLYN. 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTER, 
ENGLISH WILTON, 
ENGLISH VELVET, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, 
A Department for 


OURTAINS and (/PHOLSTERY GOODS. 


We intend, at all times, to offer a stock of CAR- 
PETS in such quantities, quality, style, and prices 
that will command the attention of purchasers 
and bring trade from all parts of the country. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


257 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


MATTINGS, &c. 





B. JONES, 
276 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Displays a Magnificent Stock of 


RICH FRENCH RIBBONS, 


IN THE NEW AND RARE COLORS. 
A Full Line of 


PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMING, 
IN NEW DESIGNS. 

VELVR#TS in all Shades; The New SATIN REPS, 
cut Bias, for DRESS and BONNET TRIM- 
MING; GUIPURE LACE ana LACE 
GOODS, in choice and NOVEL 
DHSIGNS, selling at 


THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 


Cc. E. BURDICK & CoO., 


, (Successors to WALTER LOCKWOOD), 
255 Fulton St., . 
Are offering a large stock of FALL and WINTER 


Dry Coods. 

BLACK SILKS, from $1 to §5 per yard. 
Dress Coods, all Styles. 
VELVETS, PLUSHE3, AND VELVETEENS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, AND QUILTS, 
Table Linen, Napkins, 
SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, and all kinds of 
Housekeeping Coods. 


HOSIERY and UNDERWEA R, for Ladies, Gents, 
and Children. 
We invite an inspection of our Goods and prices. 


All goods marked in plain figures, and guaranteed 
as represented. 





Brooklyn. 





WINTER TREATMENT 


“OUR HOME.” 


We orfer the following statement from persons of 
standing and character, as eviaence to the readers 
of the Christian Union, that what we claim for our 
Method of Treating the Sick,istrue. Invalids who 
desire to know more about * OUR HOME” and its 
accommodations the coming Fall and Winter for 
Treatment of the Sick, will please write our Phy- 
sicians. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D., 
and HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 

Dear Sir and Madam :—We came to your Institu- 
tion some months since, destitute of any practical 
acquaintance with your method of treating disease. 
We were induced to place ourselves under your 
care by the influence of others who had been your 
patients, and who were greatiy benefitted. 

During our stay with you we have become ac- 
quainted with some very remarkable instances of 
recovery from diseases which have resisted other 
modes of treatment. We, ourselves, have experi- 
enced much benefit at your hands, and have reason 
to thank our Heavenly Father by whose kindness 
we were directed to “ Our Home on the Hillside.” 

We bave seldom failed of attending your frequent 
Leé@tures, and are impressed with the simplicity of 
your theory of sickness and health. Having expe- 
rienced the benefits of the application of this the- 
ory to ourselves, ana having witnessed the happy 
effects of its application to many others, we fee! it 
a duty we owe to the sick and suffering to recom- 
mend them to trustfully place themselves under 
your Psycho-Hygieniec method of healing. 


Rev. A. Gallatin Hall, D,D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rey. Maicom N. MéLaren. D.D., Caledonia, N. Y. 
Rey. Wm. Nast, D.D., Cincinnati, 0. 

Rev. A. L. Cole, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. A. Snashall, Hannibal, N. Y. 

Rey. H. Daniels, Fairbaalt, Minn. 

Rev. W. D. Corbin, Southwest Oswego, N. Y. 
Hon, Nicholas P. Trist, Alexandria, Va. 
Col. A. H. McLean, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. C. L. Routt, Jacksonville, Ils. 

Mrs. M. A. Patrick, Independence, Iowa. 
Mr. James E. Mvore, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Mrs. Frances Porter, Vevay,.Ind. 

Mr. W. T. Straight, Elkhorn, Wis. 

Maj. V. A. Elliott, Omaha, Neb. 

Mrs. E. W. Coulter, Lebanon, Obio. 

James W. Hoover, Esq., Washington, D.C. 
Mr. BK. T. Griffith, Brooklyn, (E.D.) N.Y. 
Miss P. A. Mabbett, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. E. L. Kastman, Stowe, Me. 

Mr, H. P. Andrew, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Mrs. Jane M. Roe, New Orleans, La. 
Amanda M. Rutter, Valmont, Colorado. 
Annie M. G. Crane, Caldwell, N. J. 

Mr. G. L. Shorey, Lynn, Mass. 

Mr. David Smith, Providence, R. L. 

Alice E. Tarbox, Jericho Centre, Vt. 

8. 8. Bayard, Carmichaels, Pa. 

Mrs. L. L. Alexander, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. J. H. Wilson, Helena, Montana. 

Robt. 8. L. Cooper, Fosterville. Tenn. 


Many nawes are omitted for lack of space. 
For further information, #ddress 
JAS. C. JACKSON, M.D., 
or, HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
DANSVILLE, Liv. Co., N. ¥. 


For description, wd oe 
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Since mnt dress SIMPSON & 
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LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Insurance 
* 


Total Assets, Gold, 


Company. 


$20,869,079.04 


Assets in the United States, held 
by the Directors in New-York, $3,054,361.24 


All Shareholders personally responsible for 
the engagements of the Company. 


In addition to the usual forms of Policies, 
this Company issues Floating, Permanent, Rent, 
and Policies on Railways. 


45 William Street. 











IM PE 


RIAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital, 


Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St., & 
Pall Mali, 


Chicago Losses will 


s «8 $8,000,000 Cold. 


9 JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 


Ass’t Manager. 


| 4 
—re al 
2 tininim th tein. 


= 
- 


*, 


a 


U. 8S. BRANCH: 
£0 € 42 Pine St. 


New York. 


Gal nfs lalne 


not exceed $100,000. 





138 & 140 
Fulten Street 
NEW VORK. 


CLOTHING 


The stock of piece goods embrace all the newests fab- 
rics for making garments to measure. Facilities are 
such garments are made at five hours’ notice. 


Suits, $15 RRERS 2. i! 
SUITS, $20 Cnabies parties in an 


Sorrs, $25 Routes 7 
Suits, ¢so ha. Ea 


OVEROOATS, $8. 
OVEROOATS, $20. 


eee an 
FECT FIT 


{FREEMAN & BURR. 


thousands are aie themselves. 
in any part pf the country to order direct 
y of receiving the most 


Dee Poe REL, 
Bors’ Sorts, $5. 
Boys’ Sorts, $10. 

Overooats, $40. Bors’ Surts, $20. 


(38 &140 
Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK; 


The immense stock embraces every novelty of style 
and tecture of material for all ages, occupations, and 


§ occasions, ready for immediate wear. , 


B bodenghednbelepninort 


me Bros, = $40 
$50 


$60 
$70 


Suits, 
Surrs, 
Suits, 
Suits, 


git 


PER- 


EASU 


» Samples of 
ashion § 


Re "sent Mree 
Boys’ Overooats, $5 
Bors’ OvERooaTs, $15 
Boys’ Overooats, $25 





AT H. O'NEILL & CO’S| 


327 and 329 Sixth Av. and 20th St. 
Importers of French and English 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


Have opened a full line of 


New Fall Coods. 
SILK VELVETS. 


ee; Velvet for Dress Trimming at $2.50 good qual- 


Silk Mantilla Velvet, from $5.50 to $18 per yard. 
Silk Bonnet Velvets in al! the new fall shades. 
2 Cases of Black and Colored Velveteens. 


RICH LACES, 


Weare now offering the finest selection of arti- 
cles in this line ever before exhibited in this mar- 
ket, and at greatly below the B y 

Point an Apoitene frunmipg Laces. 

Real Point and pplique 

Barbes, Handkerchiefs, Collars, and Sets, 

Biack and White Guipu S. 

Job lot of Real French uipure Lace, which was 
bought at a great sacrifice, will be sol "05 per cent. 
below the cost of English or German Guipure 


Lace. 
RIBBONS, 


We have now opene?’ a full line of Gros Grain 
aa miboone te in all the new Fall shades, Nos. 4, 

6 

h ‘Ribbons, inch Black, Tic. per yard, war- 

antes all s' 

Scotch Plaid, all silk, 9c. to $110 ard, 

7-inch Gros Grain, warranted all s i, 115. 

Roman Sashes, Fancy Sashes (cheap). 


STRAW GOODS. 


Ladies’ Felt cast, th the finest quality, in all the 
ee —— the same quality as sold on 


way 108 
Bal 1 open ‘oa Tistter a line of Fancy Felt Hats. 


NEW COODS, 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS. 
eataimmmana PLUM 


ST oe PS, 
FAN" Y FEATHERS. 
Ostrich Tips, Ostrich Plumes, and Fancy Felt in 
great variety. 


GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR 


The largest ngsortmens ot Scarfs and Ties in the 
city, and the cheapest 
500 doz. Lupin’s two-button Kid Gloves, $1.00. 

500 doz. Lupin’s two-button Fancy io Gloves, $1.25. 
100 doz. Lapta’ 8 two-button Fancy Kid Gloves,#1.65. 
All of these famou are of a superior qnaiity. 
Full line of the famous Perronet Gloves 

N, B.—Strangers 


,and our custom- 
ers. i are pad a invited to examine our 
All goods marked in plain figures, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


227 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
class Sewing-Mech"ee. inst — ee 


‘nstalments, may apply at 
Kast Tw ty-six 0 BP et, and By Ni Ninth Fiidente. 


Good work at tishest prices if desired. 


TT Leer ce 








BETTER THAN GOLD!! 


UNDER-WEAR, 


HOSIERY, CLOVES, 


FINE FURNISING 


CcCOoOoDsS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 Broadway, 





R. H. MACY 


Is now opening the finest assortment of goods 
selected by himself, 


DIRECT FROM LONDON, 
DIRECT FROM PARIS, 
DIREOT FROM VIENNA, 
DIRECT FROM BERLIN, 
DIRECT FROM ROME and NAPLES, 
DIRECT FROM SWITZERLAND, etc. 
INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 
Which we shall sell at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 


R. H. MACY, 





Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
* tol * + * 


HAVE always been peculiarly subject to sea- 
sickness. When I was going abroad, and all 
the wonders of the continent were dazzling my 


imagination, I used to lie in my berth scarcely 
able to stir, wilted and worthless. I knew there 
were ten days between New York and Liver- 
pool, and I used to say to myself, “* Well, are 
you willing to take these ten days of nausea 
und universal disgust for the sake of the three 
months of exqisite joy which you are going to 
have on the continent?” I never was so sea- 
sick but that I was deliberately willing to pay 
the price. I said, “* This is about as bad as any- 
thing can well be in this world; but for the 
suke of that which is beyond it I will take even 
tais.” 

Returning, we had a passage of seventeen 
days. We came with a water-logged steam- 
ship. She was loaded down deeper by many 
feet than sheshould have been. She had con- 
traband goods to land at Halifax, which I had 
the pleasure of riding upon all the way across 
the sea. It was stormy from shore to saore, 
without a single fair day. But the place to 
which we were going was my home; there was 
my family; there was my church ; there were 
my friends who were as dear to me as my 
own life. And I lay perfectly happy in the 
midst of sickness and nausea. Aj) that the 
boat could do to me could not keep down 
the exultation and joy which rose up in 
me. For every single hour was carrying me 
nearer and nearer to the spot where was ail 
that I lovedintbe world. it was deep, dark 
midnight when we ran into Halifax. ‘could 
see nothin, Yet, the moment we came into 
still water? rose from my berth. and got up 
on deck. AndasI sat near the smeke-stac 
while they were unloading the cargo, upon the 
wharf, I saw the shadow of a person, apparent- 
ly, going backward and forward near me. At 
last the thought occurred to me, ** Am 1 watch- 
ed?” Just then the person addressed me, say- 
ing “Is this Mr. Beecher?” “ Itis,”’ Lreplied. 
T have a telegram for you from your wife.” 
I had not realized that | had struek the conti- 
nent where my family were. There, in the 
middle of the night, and in darkness, the in- 
telligence as 1 had a telegram from home—I 
— tell you what a thrill it sent through 


* * 


e! 
mWe are all sailing home; and by and by, 
when weare not thinking of it, some shadowy 
thing (men ca)! it death), at midnight, will pass 
by, and will call us by name, and will say, “ as 
have a message for you from home ; God wants 
for you.” It is but a handbreadth. And on 
the stormy sea are they men, who stop to think 
of discomforts when home and heart are cali- 
ing for them? Are they worthy of aves 
but ity who are not able to bear the hardshi 
of the voyage when they are going home? it 
will not belong before you an at every one 
of us will hear the messe bring us 
back to heaven. It is pleasant te ae to think 
that we are wanted there. I am thankful that 
God luves in such a way that he yearns for me 
—yes, agreat deal more than I do for him. 
* * * ” * + - 


* rrom a Sermon on “The Rovere of Loving.” 
pubMished in Plymouth Pulpit, Vol. 7 No. 3. 
Plymouth Pulpit is published ee Move Terms : $3.00 
Ba your: mae seenen es Weenats. J.B. FORD & Co. 

= mere ew York. If taken together with 
ristian Union ($3), the two will be sent for 
Fig D> aor annum, 








fay°-CHESAPEAKE AND OHIOS-FIVE- 
TWENTIES— 
CENTRAL PACIFICS. 
BANKING OFFICE OF ) 
FISK & HATCH, > 
No.5 NAssav 8T., NEw York, Oct. 23, ig71 | 

The Six PER CENT. GOLD Bonps of the 
CHESAPEAKE AND On10 RAILROAD Com- 
PANY are rapidly being taken up. Only 
a limited amount of the smaller denom- 
inations is left. These bonds offer unsur- 
passed safety and a liberal income, and 
are especially suitable for investments. 

The great line of railroad upon which 
they are based is already completed and 
in operation from Richmond to the White 
Sulphur Springs—227 miles, and the por- 
tion between the Ohio River and the coal 
deposits of the Kanawha Valley (nearly 
100 miles), is nearly ready for traffic. The 
intermediate section of about 100 miles is 
also well advanced, and will be completed 
and in operation within one year, so as to 

' form a continuous trunk line from the 
navigable waters of the Atlantic to the 
Ohio River. 

When the Railroad is completed, in 
1872, and the Bonds are dealt in at the 
Stock Exchanges of the world, we have 
no doubt they will be equally popular 
with the Central Pacifica, which now com- 
mand a large premium and are a favorite 
security here and in Europe; both roads 
being prominent lines, and under sub- 
stantially the same fiscal management. 
Principal and interest of the CEnTRAL 
PactFic and CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
Bonps, are specifically payable in gold 
coin in New York; the interest on the 
former being paid January and July, and 
of the latter, May and November, corres- 
ponding with the two classes of Five- 
twenties. 

We recommend either of them to our 
friends and customers with the same 
confidence as we did the Five-twenty 
bonds, when we were selling millions of 
them for the United States Government. 

We buy and sell Frve-Twentres, TEN- 
Forties, Eranty-Ones, and CENTRAL or 
WESTERN Pacirics, or receive them in 
payment for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
Bonps at their current market price. 
Orders for Chesapeake and Ohio Bends, 
accompanied with Drafts or Checks, may 
be forwarded tous by mail, and the bonds 
will be sent by express, charges paid. 

Bonds are in coupon or registered form, 
same as FIVE-TWENTIES; run oe ears; 
principal and interest in Unit tates 
gold coin. Price, 93 and accrued interest, 
that is with coupons attached, due Nov. L 
$1,000 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 

costs to-day.------ eacovesecese 

500 Chesapeake and Ohio Bond 

costs (0-day -.- 

100 Chesapeake “aud Ohio Bond 

costs te-day...... 
FISK & HATCH 

P.8.—Accounts of Banks, Bankers and 
others received, on which we allow Four 
per Cent. interest. 

Certificates of depesit issued and col- 
lections made in all parts of the Union. 

HARVEY FISK. 


A. 8. HATCH. 


FALL OPENINC! 


Hats, ® 


| 
LYLE’S"""” 


| 
Ribbons, Small Wares, 


Popular 


Flowers, Notions, 


NEW YORK 


STORES, 


AVE. 


Feathers, Toilet Soaps, 


Laces, Perfumery, 


Velvets, Satchels, 


Silks, | Wallets, 
9 


Gth 


Satins, Shirts, 


Cor. 23d S&t., 





Neck Ties, | Collars, 


Handk’fs, 


8 th 


| 


A VE. 9 |Cuffs, 





Gloves, Bet. 2ist & 22d Sts. | Bows, 


| 
|Scarfs, 
THE | 


Corsets, | Towels, 


BOWERY, 


Skirts, | Linings, 
Cor. Bleecker St. 


Pads, 


| 
| 
latustins, 
| 


Busties, 


ALEX. LY LE. ‘Piannels, 








(761. Prussian Wrap. Leading Style for Winter 


Pattern and Cloth Model, % cts.} 


SMITH’S 
Ilustrated Pattern Bazar, 


Just Published. 


The only Fashion publication that gives the styles 
fully abreast_the season. Jevoted exclusively to 
lUuastration, Design, und lucid information. A ju- 
dicious adviser ! 


Subscribe Now. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


Each subscriber - enetnes to select patterns to the 
value of half a adoliar, 


Large Inducements to eae f 


ith each pattern we give a Cloth Model of it, 
which exactly represents the Finished Garment. 
Showing how to put it together. They place the art of 
drest-making within the reach of ali who can sew. 
‘rhey ure our vwn invention and entirely new. Sam- 
ple Copy of the BAZAAR mailed for stamp. And 
each new address may send us half price for any 
— they select from it. This offer is made to 
hose only who live ata distance and unable to ex- 
amine our patterns at our rooms, and to one order 
only. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


A. BURDETT SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 





For 


the Great 

cine Tea Co., 
‘New York. P.O 
Send for Thea- 


wholesale onl 
tlantic & 
Church St., 

Box 06." 

Nectar Circular. 


Gonnblotiten 4 STENCIL ALPHABET and 


It is one of the Figures. 
most useful in- Ms 
ventions of the 
age for Mer- 
chants amd Busi- 
ness Men. 


Patented 
NEw YorRK ~ aly 


BUILDERS) 


e Builder.” ‘aGrene 
Publishers. 27 Warren S8t., N. 


DANA cidubiaaa. 


NEW IMPROVED 


Family beter Machine. 


$| 000 | $5.00 A YEAR, AGENTs 
section J 0: coun selling DANA BICK- 


can make in almest 
FORD'S NEW AND IMPROVED we 
This machine is gua nape ame ae 
pleteness to meet ay iS eek or the Ihe sehold for 
either domestic or fancy wor! Sena 
am m nd envelope, with full directions, for an il- 
lustra: ddress D4NA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and General Avent 689 Broadway, N. ¥ 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS; 
_—— ant an megner, eee local or traveling, 
gelling chan new t stra strand rite ee cos 


Tt is an exceed- 
ingly rapid meth- 
od of marking 
boxes for = 
ment, show- 
cards, price-lists, 


Send*for a Crear 
ORES, 8¥ Nassau St. Y. 





and all who contemplate 
a ea neppited with de- 

reular of * Vil- 
‘t Sscennss. & Co., 

















They orever ; sampl 
there is no risk. Wrarese at one og om 
River Wire Works, 130 Malden Lone 
ter St.. N. Y., or 16 Dearborn 8t., Chleagd lit, 





$3,000 for 25 cts. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


Assurance Company, 
Of HARTFORD, Conn. 


Cash Capital, . %300,000 


Cash Assets, . %425,000 


Offers Insurance against 
ACCIDENTS. 


Tickets of insurance covering 
from 1 to 80 days for sale at the 
principal Insurance Offices and 
Railroad Stations. ° 


This form of insurance is exceedingly 
desirable for all who wish to cover a short 
term. It also enables those who hold 
yearly accident policies to increase their 
insurance for a limited time at a small 
cost. 


J. C. BATTERSON, Pres't. 
CHAS. E. WILLARD, Sec’y. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles used in the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established 
styles of Piano-Fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed want. 
by persons of moderate means, teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior mechan 
ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-cc- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument is liconstructed in a perfectly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess a thoroughly first-class “ Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices, 





STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator. Tabu- 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in voiume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 
factured. 

Price-List and Lllustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for 
Five Years. 


WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 


Nos, 109 & 113 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 
Between Fourth Ave. and Irv ing Place, N.Y. 


LOUIS XV. TIE, 


MADE BY 


E. FLANNERY, 


914 BROADWAY. 





JAY COOKE- McCULLOCH & CO. 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALEs. 





ON 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLB TRANSFERS. 


Our 
CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parte of the world, can be procured 
ateither of our offices, or th rough our correspond- 


nts. 
Atour LONDON BANKING Houss, arrangements 
nave beeu made for the reception of 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their purerensence and the 
atest advices from the United Sta’ 


JAY COOKE & co. 
» New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


‘The surest and most remunerative Of Bond invest- 
ments. 


ALSO, OTHER SAFE AND DESIRABLE 


8 Per Cent. Bonds, at 75 and interest. 
10 Per Cent. Bonds, at 87} and interest. 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, ll Pine Street. 








DEVIAIN 
> SoGo 


CLOTH Tarts 
BROADWAY & 
CIRCE 
ROADWAY &- 


DIRECT IMPORTING, 
TASTEFUL SELECTING, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNING, 

CAREFUL MANUFACTURING 


COMBINE TO MAKE OUR 


READY MADE CLOTHING THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST, AND 
OUR CUSTOM WORK THE 





MOST PERFECT AND 
ELEGANT, 


Information, Prices and Samples by mail 
when desired. 





DEVLIN & CO. |; 


Broadway, cor. Warren Street, 
Broadway, cor. Grand Street, 
BOX 2256, P. 0., 
NEW-YORK. 


Harper's PeriopieaLs. 


$4 per YEAR 
EACH, 
$10 for Three, 
$7 _for Two. 
An Extra Copy 


, either Gus of 


we UBSCRIB 
ERs af $4 each, in 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. « 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(9TEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, miocks, Polishes, pn Soaps 
atthe same time. For Sale by Her. 
ness Makers, Grocers, and Droggiete 
everywhere. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNey & Co.. Lexington, Mass. 





Trade Mark 





ELGIN’ . 
WATCHES. 


“A question bend now agitates the minds of many watch- 
makers, is, *which is the best watch<to recommend for 
ii ee Am cretaller, ells Is he ak 

“ me the retailer se! make, 
bly, more profit on a Swiss Wate one pany 


Swiss watches, but but A eis ee etala 
is a more scientific piece of work; 
one movement of pri K- tbanufgeture, 
— Watchmaker’s Journal. 


-_— Call on your Jeweler and ask te see the Eigia 
ee 


e Elgin THustrated Almanac, or the Illustrated ~*~ 
ticle le on a and Modern iiction Kee 
Richardson, sent free 

gin) Wat 

No, 1 Maiden 





Li 
7WAS\IN. STREET. 


BOSTON 





GLYCERINE CAKE. 


RAWOLLES TOILET GBYOERINE CAKR is uneaualed 
for Woshier. Shaving, Sham ing, Tooth 8 

and Baby Wash; oroduces a clear, s0ft and white 
skin, prevents pimples and chapping. Warranted 
over one-half pure Ey For sale by drug- 
gists. MA OLLE, Manufacturers of Gly- 
cerine 1% William Pe New Vork. 


NENST.OW & BUSH'S “ SAFETY" “ OTL. 





LOW & KUsa, icv maiden Lane, N. Y., ton, Bal- 
\imore or Chleago. 


IMPROVED PIANOS. 
BACON & KARR, 


No, 255 Greene 8t., 
(WINTHROP PLACE, near Bicurs 87.,) N. ¥. 





We are now offering our PIANOS, which are al 
of a new and greatly improved scale, at vers popu- 
lar prices. 


“The University Place cars pass our door. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


&. & G. G. HCOK & HASTINGS, Bostdn, 


Builders of the powertus COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
large Organ in the PLYMOUTH CHORCH, Broo 

lyn, and of many buadreds of ins rhments of al 
rare a e every pari oi the country, and of all denom- 


Represented tn New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished ‘and con nego’ 
on precisely tne same terme as at t fo factory. _ 


Grea er. an mace WATERS. 
a. dis a DRED D PLANOS: + iets. 
DEONS. and ORGANS of six first-c! 
ineluding_Waters’ at ti oe 
CASH, DURING THIS MO or will take a small 
te = cash,and balance in monthly or quasterty 
stallments. 











MACKAY’S PATENT NATIONAL 








at Sight.” 


Perhaps ro little household invention has received more hearty commendstion than MACK 4 Y’S 
PATENT NATIONAL EGQG-BEATER, which the above cut represents. With increasing faciii- 
lies tor their production I am now able to supply the increasing demand. 


l House-Furnishing and Hardware Merchants have them. 
M. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agent, 


.79 Chambers Street,¥ w York, 





